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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622 
The THIRD PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. etc., 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to 
be sold by Order of the Executors), in April, 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 














1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Po ge Stamps, BrOOrs. 
at their Gallerie . New 





iolins, etc., 
et, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

BY RNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME 
Still the best. The Branksome Tower still 
OFFERS THE BEST POSSIBLE FARE to the 
War-Weary WARR — or CIVILIAN GUEST. Its 
i ineffable; its 
With 


walks, 





TOWER HOTEL. 





; its service 
ichallenged. 
tennis, country 

t more could mortal man 





4000 


OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 


offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 


space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. : ‘ 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 


of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%) 
&, INDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
» REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED 
}50 bright rooms with modern furniture, 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 








telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 


ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as 
possible. 
IDHURST SUSSEX. 
- THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
~ TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
(Built 1690) 
The Hotel with a personality for artistic 
. exquisite beds, famous for its cooking. 
No single rooms available. 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 
N-THAMES. A delightful Double 
will soon be available at Wayside 
21, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
WESTw. ARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 


Produce 
attractive as 


atmo- 





Northam 300. 
In old-world 


\ INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Central heating. Facing own 
Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘STATE MANAGEMENT: Gentlewoman (38) 
possessing thoroughly sound secretarial and 
agricultural bookkeeping experience, highest 
personal references, will shortly be available. 





Running water. 
gardens. 
Garage. 








M.O.L. permit.—Box 698. 
ZARM AND ESTATE MANAGER seeks post: 
life experience in practical farming and 
estate management, pedigree and corn stocks. 
Southern counties only.—Box 776. 
KEEPER. good, requires situation, with or 
withou 15 Cottage required.—_HAND 
FORD, The Lodge, Chelwood Vachery, Nutley. 
PUSSEX 
TRONG BOY, height 5ft. 7in., age 14's, requires 


job on up-to-date farm with opportunities to 
learn farming. No milk rounds or housework. 
Board, with standard wages. Able to milk.— 
Box 759. 
you NG DISC HARGE 3D 
open-air maintenance 


seaks 
country 


SERVICEMAN | 
work on 





estate. Good all round builder, can also drive. 
Married, wife qualified shorthand-typist. Would 
desire living accommodation.—Box 818. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restriction 
FrIRST-CLASS CHILD’S NURSE required; high- 
est references essential. Girl 2, baby July. 





Staff kept. Cornwall.—Box 486, HARRODS 
ADVTG. AGENCY, S.W.1. 
LIVESTOCK 
OVELY COCKER BITCH PUPPY, 5 months. 


white, 
WART., 
tortford, 


dark eyes and nose, 
Dunsinane Kennels, 


8 gns. 
Berden, 





Bishops S 





COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


"PERSONAL : 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. : 
SPREY'S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash GOLD or 
SILVER Cigarette Cases and Vanity Cases, Silver 
Cigarette Boxes and Gold Pencils, etc. 
OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 





Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Banker National 


and Provincial Bank. 
VINE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE € ERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and ¢ 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3 
Fc: NTAIN PENS repaired, all 
service. Old pens and parts pur chased. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 
UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Samples 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 
URS. Large _opossum car rug unused, cost 
£100, large ermine stole hardly used, cost £90, 
quick sale, £50, £40, near offer, inspection, no 
de: alers. —Box 817. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns- 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
AND and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 
Treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35, Old Bond Street, 10/6. Reg. 3387. 
NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from eo if necessary. 
—THOM AS & SONS, » Carlos Plac e, w.1. 


ADY anxious to purchase Mink 
send particulars to Box 816, 


FURNI- 









makes; speedy 














coat. Please 


IXED FARM. Wanted to buy, about 150 
acres in Cornwall St. Tudy area. Full par- 
ticulars to Box 815. 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 

RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 

TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies..—_FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land. Torrington, N. Devon. 

RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


INE FLUID FOR SALE. Super-fine quality. 

One gallon, 16/6; two gallons, 30/-, carriage 
paid. Cash with order to Dept. 16. J. GORDON, 
U nity Works, Heddon Street, , London, W.1. 


IPE SMOKERS. —Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS, 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. will repair your 
handbag. Highest craftsmanship. Post or 
call. 57, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.Ww 3 


OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 

afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 1213, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 

UDGE WHITWORTH AUTO-CYCLE in excel- 

lent condition. Special fittings. Particulars 
from 2la, Notting Hill Gate, London, W.11. 


TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE 

you and family ‘(irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M’chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—MRS. GORDON, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Are h, WwW. 1 (Amb. 2575). 


HE SMARTEST BLOUSE FROM THE OLD- 
ES' ’ SHIRT or your own material for 2 gns. 
With *Trubenised’’ Brand collar and cuffs if 
desired. Please write for details to RESARTUS 
LTD., 185. Queensway, London, W.2. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware. 
Oxford Street, w.1. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


certain for 








1/6 per line. Personal 2i-._ 


(Min. 3 lines.) 
FOR SALE 
AXTER AND LE BLOND (OVAL). _ PRINTS 
AND BOOKS (ILLUSTRATED). DISPOSAL, 
“EXHIBITION STATE” Collection. Wide variety 
of popular subjects, also extensive COLLECTION 
SPORTING PAINTING AND PRINTS. Inquiries 
solicited.—Box 796. 
OOKS ON HUNTING, SHOOTING, ANGLING, 
ETC., inexpensively lent by post. Send 
roomy addressed envelope and 6d. stamps for 
500-BOOK SPORTSMEN’S CATALOGUE.— 
CL/POSTAL LIBRARIES LTD., Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
(CALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, post free 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free 2/6; both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
cotfee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
I will send anything for inspection. 
. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Roc he ste r. Phone: Chatham 3160. 

(oes UES and TUFFHEELS solve the 
A problem. 6d. and 4d. each pair. 
HEELS, 62, Harpur Street, Bedford, Beds. 
Bb Oi LIFE,”’ about 

What offers?—Box 814. 
EORGIAN SILVER: Cream Jug, £5 10s.; 
Mustard Pot, £10; Waiters, Salt Cellars, etc. 

Also, Hester Bateman pieces and snuff boxes. 
Box 806 
ERBAL HAIR TONIC, made by lady from her 
garden herbs. An old receipt. Stamped 
envelope for particulars.— Box 813. 

ISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE” for 

sale; 4 vols. Age of Oak, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, and Satinwood. By Macquoid. Coloured 
plates by Shirley Slowcombe. Condition new. 
£14 14s,, or nearest offers. Also set of 14 antique 
coloured Etchings by Dighton, in Liberty frames. 




















HOLE 
TUFF- 


30 copies, for sale. 








Offers.—GILBERT, Hilton House, Eccleston, near 
Chorley Lanc Ss. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 


Send 3d. for 
Cumberland. 


side Tweeds made to measure, £5. 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BL ANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
INIATURE BY ROSS, Honiton Bridal Veil 
for sale or exchange Kolinsky or Persian 
Coat. ‘*Fox-tie.’’ Box 810. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 
from any photograph by exhibitor R.A. 
Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., Northway 











Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
ODEL FARMYARD FOR SALE. | Ideally 
suitable for boy or girl. 150 pieces, includ- 
ing 5 farm buildings, 5 farm vehicles, fences, 


animals, etc., £5—Box 812. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5. 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO1?, W.C.1. 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—_BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex. 


ILVER FOX CAPE, new, 
gain, unusual, 75 guineas. 


lovely skins. Bar- 
Box 811 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 1 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns. ‘'K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 
"TELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55/- (carriage 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Sample 
against stamp. Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Have your favourite suit « copied 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





than string. 
suitable for 








WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
and7SAFES, etc.. 


TYPEWRITERS 
wanted for CASH. Highest 


prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 


send with 
DYMOND AND 
. 1793), 24-25, Great 


Private owners may 
nye IN, 


ing of all kinds. 
safety to Dept. C. L., 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers, (Es 
Queen Street, London, W.C. “' 
1: Wee EAL FOR A CARAVAN. Will anyone ofter 

modern Trailer Caravan, preferably Eccles or 
Winchester. Will pay reasonably good price up 
to £600. Repairs not objected.—State full details 
to MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. 
‘Phone 32342 

IRDS’ EGGS. Wanted, 

tions of British or 
also BIRD BOOKS, 








large or small collec- 
Continental specimens; 
especially by Elliot Howard, 
Thorburn, and books containing coloured plates 
of birds.—Details to Box 809. 

AR. £400 OFFERED for really small mileage 

AUSTIN 12, ROVER, HILLMAN, HUMBER 
or WOLSELEY Sunshine Saloon.—Write, Box 
1212, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 


ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 

Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialist, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878, (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 












GARDENING 
ANADIAN POPLAR CUTTINGS. Quick 
screen; selected, branchy, 5-6 ft., every , 
strikes; 20/- 50 pd.—GUNNER, Selborne, Hants, 
IHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vi fetal 
production, doubling output, ensuring 
extra crop each season, providing fresh Veretap) 
the year round, er oH have proved it. Wp; 
for List. CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Ci.erts; 
‘OOD FIRST—FLOWERS AFTER! Onion 
A/sown, A.l, Cundys Champio an 
MASTERPIECE, 3/6 100, 15/- 500; J/sown, Aj) 
Craig, Bedford Champion, 3/- 100, 12/6 500. CAuy 
FLOWER, hardened, 6-8 in. plants, ready Mar 
5/6 100. TOMATO PLANTS, greenhou.:, My 
King, etc., 2/6 doz., 14/- 100; ready Feb.; grown 






































steam sterilised soil. Quotation 1/100,00. plan 1 
Anemone corms, 3 cm., 21/- 100, Choice ~ arysa 
themum cuttings (rooted), and other flowe i 







(See list, 1d., and S.A.E., 1d.). C.W.O.— IMA} 
PLANT HOUSE, Tadworth, Surrey. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST!. ctg 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. JORG 
G. WHITELEG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, nt. 
RISH SEED POTATOES, ex Weste por 
Selected stocks English once-grown, Lin 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at anch 
throughout season.-.J. E. ENGLAND SO} 



















(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire, ‘anch 

at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc. 
AVING STONE. Quantity old Lor Yo 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale ILL 


24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 
EEDASET USERS.—Now “avaliabi pecil 
Sowing and Cropping Chart, 13, t fr 








Extra compound for nearly 1,000 see s, 
plus 1/- postage. It’s safe to buy plent t keep 
Non-Seedaset users should send 2!.d. mps 
full details of the Seedaset System for rliera 
better crops.—MARLOW SUPPLIES INDO: 
LTD., G.A.. Marlow House, Lloyc — Aven 
London, E.C.3. 

COTCH SEED POTATOES. Vigoro 5s certit 

stocks from best districts at contro led price 
Good range of varieties now available or presed 


or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAND & SON 

Ladybank, Fife. ore 2 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. Syst 
Leicester, were for many years previous | 


the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tent 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have exper 
and material ready for further work tiie mome 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the lead 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation Li 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put yc 
name down for early post-war attention? T: 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red aj 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting; not you!—W 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 




















WANTED —continued 

AR WANTED. Good price offered for gen 

low-mileage model from private owne! 
Particulars to C. MILLER, 54, Warren Str 
London, W.1. 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKL 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentleme 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing: } 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

OUNTRY LIFE.” Copies for Feb. 19, Ma 

12, April = May 14, June 4, July 23, 
17, Nov. 5, Dec. 3 and 31, 1943. Also Jan, 7,1 
2- per copy and ALL postage. Write first, 
ticulars.—Box 819. 

RIGIDAIRES, 

Radios, any 
















Hoovers, Washing Machit 
condition purchased.—Write 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.t (Wel. % 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885) 

LLUSTRATED BOOKS on Architecture 

terior Decorations, and Furniture (Pe 
Modern, English and Continental).— Parti 
and price to Box 790. 
INK, Ermine, Musquash, Silver Fox, 
bought for cash.—L. BERKELOW, 45, Po 
Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. Telephone: Woo. * 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Ele 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small 0 
wanted; also Meccano and other contru( 
outfits and anything of interest to the you 
generation. Please state fully what you haved 
price required; cheque by return. We also %# 

FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Depart” 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. 

OSS BROS. and Co., Ltd., of 20, King 5U 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2, wil! pay 
satisfactory prices for good quality Travel 54 














Wardrobe Trunks, Suitcases, &c., i 
dition. 
RIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


W. W. May. R.? 
seascape preferred; 





. 1840-79, wanted, naval 
details and price. Box 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has be« diligens 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF 4 
successfully RESTORED to their fo: mer 5! 
ance through competent treatmc it 
MORLEY ANSELL, 24, Cromwell Streot, MIRY 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of count! 
wanted for cash; also really goou — ollect 











Don't send, write first, SEFI, PEMB!) <TON 4 

CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leomi: te! 
OLLS ROYCE. Lady desires put a 
privately 1935-36 25-h.p. Rolls R. ce 54 

low mileage essential. South of Engl: —Bok 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless 
of best quality; highest prices | 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, 
32, Orange Street. Leicester Square, 


UITS. Gentleman wishes to pure se 8"! 
brow: n tweed suit(s) by good Wes [nd 
single breasted; height 6 ft., chest 339, ™ é 
leg 32/33. —Box 798. ; 





IMBERS (Standing P Parcels). We e requ 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Tre for 
tial work. Offers from vendors, wit!  articl! 
will be appreciated. Large anc med! 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. C 1RK.! 














Readies 


TIONS 
5 


(Registered Office), Somerset Hous 








OTHER PROPERTY AND A 
ADVERTISING PAGE 4! 
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2 KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 




















port 

Lin 

ws OXFORDSHIRE 

and Between Oxford and Banbury 

z GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND 860 ACRES 

TLL Trout Fishing in River which runs through Deer Park 

= Occupying a fine situa- Stone buildings include ample 
tf ion, the house is built of stabling and garage accom- 
mtd local stone with blue slate modation. The grounds 
mps roof and stands about include 2 large and several 
lier a 400 ft. above sea level small lawns, terrace down to 
aia facing South with rural the river, rose, rock and 
Ne views over the Park and water gardens, grass tennis 
ertit Lake. courts, walled kitchen gar- 
shi It is approached by two large den, parkland, woodland. 
MOON guarded Drives each about a Remainder comprises 3 Farms 
‘ Y, mile long, one having a let on yearly Michaelmas 
Syste Gate-house. 4 well propor- tenancy, village and over 
— tioned and lofty reception, 20 Cottages. 
, exper] 10 principal, day and night 
momej nurseries, 8 secondary and About 2 miles exception- 
‘lea --rvants’ bedrooms, 2 baths. ally good Trout Fishing, 
ton Li ectric light, telephone, excellent Partridge and 
pairs pring water supply, cess- Pheasant Shooting. 
og pool drainage system. Hunting. Golf. 

Red ai The Residence (a portion of which is held in requisition by the W.L.A.) would be sold with less land. 

ALT TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD ‘i 
1!—W ole Agents: Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, Frewin Court, Oxford; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,536) 
— Ly Divection of the Trustees. 

fu BERKSHIRE—3 MILES OUTSIDE READING 
ea The Unique, Freehold, Residential and Sporting 


SOUTH LAKE ESTATE ABOUT 256 ACRES 


close to Earley Station and between the main Wokingham and Bath to London Roads. 





and includes the famous 
19, Ma South and North Lakes 
of 21 and 15 acres respec- 
tively, many acres of natural 
woodland, freely planted with 


The fittings and appoint- 

ments are of first-class work- 

manship and most of the 
woodwork is oak. 





Machine kthododendrons and Azaleas, Central heating, electric 
Writ everal young plantations of light and excellent water 


Scots Firs, Larch and Beech. 





885 supply. 
South Lake was designed by 
the late Owner as a Sanc- Water-softening Plant. 
tuary for his fine collection Garage for 2 cars. Bungalow 
Fox of Wild Duck. Also lodge. Modern 5-roomed 
“45,1 SOUTH LAKE HOUSE Villa. 
Woo. modern residence of brick 


Ele ind Norfolk reed thatched 
roof, overlooking the South 

Lake. It contains combined 
inge-dining-room, sitting- 
m, kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
part d 2 bathrooms. Incorpor- 
ted in the same building is a 
ng !-roomed Cottage and bath. 


To be offered for Sale by 
Auction in one Lot, with 
vacant possession except of 
the House and a few acres 
held under Requisition, 
at an early date (unless 
previously sold privately) 





citor : A. E. Shrimpton, Esq. , Equitable House, 10, Woolwich New Rites. Woolwich, S.E.18. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1; Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, 12, Station Road, Reading, and at Henley-on-Thames and Basingstoke. 


a MID-ESSEX—LONDON 25 MILES 


aa )ccupying a secluded position standing about 275 feet above sea level on a light soil, facing South-east, with rural views. 
ner DI E 15th-CENTURY : ye J Garages for 4 
. i SE which has. been PER. g 

aa | to in keeping and 
sllect ‘d of brick with tiled 











cars with 
chauffeur’s room. 


3 excellent cottages, and 


vTON approached by a drive. farm buildings. 

a ell arranged accommo- 

er 1 comprises hall, 4 well PLEASURE GROUNDS 
Bo rtioned reception rooms, of about 2 acres with 


d and dressing rooms, 


stone terrace, lawns, flower 
hrooms, good domestic 


beds, pond, summerhouse, 











LT with servants’ hall. excellent kitchen garden. 
se rein Central heating. aimee 
i mpanies’ electric 25 acres grassland, 21 arable 

§ , power and water. 
9 requi vhone. Hot water IN ALL NEARLY 
ee ie system. , 
oe nel otic tank drainage. CS aaah iaaetainns eek: 50 ACRES 
rea TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT Hunting. Golf. Polo. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (8735) 
TION — 
Ga 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). ANpD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





By direction of Lieut.-Col. J. B. Slade-Baker. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


SUSSEX 


Robertsbridge Station 1 mile, Battle 6% miles, Tunbridge Wells 17 miles, London 50 miles. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
PEANS WOOD, ROBERTSBRIDGE 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Offices and 
maids’ sitting-room. Main electricity and water. Septic tank drainage. Fitted basins in 
bedrooms. Central heating, constant hot water. Range of garages, stabling and outbuildings. 
FOUR COTTAGES. SMALL MODERN FARMERY. CHARMING AND SECLUDED 
GROUNDS. TERRACE. TENNIS LAWN. LILY POOL. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS. PADDOCKS AND FARM LAND. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) 
AT THE AUCTIONEERS’ LONDON OFFICE, 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 4th, 1944, at 2.30 punctually. 
Particulars and Conditions (price 6d.): JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 
W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) And at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Raper & Fovargue, Battle, Sussex; and at Eastbourne and Hailsham 





SOUTH OR WEST COUNTRY 
PURCHASER GENUINELY SEEKING A 6-BEDROOMED 


DORSET—DEVON—SOMERSET 


RESIDENCE WANTED 
PREFERABLY OF SOME CHARACTER BUT FIRST-CLASS ORDER NOT Several people recently had particulars of a SMALL HOUSE OF 
ESSENTIAL CHARACTER which was FOR SALE. Three saw it within two days 
" . — and one bought it immediately. The others are still unsuited and are 
50-100 ACRES looking variously for a HOUSE, 4-6 BEDROOMS, 2-3) RECEPTION 
WITH FARMERY SUITABLE FOR SMALL JERSEY HERD ROOMS, WITH OR WITHOUT SOME LAND. 
An exchange might be arranged with the prospective purchaser’s QUEEN ANNE Would Owners wishing to sell write or telephone to Yeovil Office of the titm 
RESIDENCE IN OXFORDSHIRE containing 9 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. who can arrange to inspect and advise on price if asked to do so, 
Please address replies to JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil. (Tel. 1066.) 


(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7) 


NEAR PETERSFIELD—HANTS 


CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
DATED 1700 BUT MODERNISED. 


2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 3 COTTAGES. COWHOUSE FOR 14 


GARDENS AND FARMERY OF 40 ACRES 


PRICE £4,800 





Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, §. Hanover Street, W.l. (Tel: Mayfair 3316 7.) 








—" WINKWORTH & CO. 


re 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS HANTS 


In an excellent residential district with easy access to the City. . ‘ F = . 
nninaee Sosa Easy reach of station. Siteate on high ground. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 


Main services, Central heating. Fitted basins (h. and ¢.) in nearly all bedroor 





STABLING. GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. GARDENS AND GROUNDS, SMA! 


MEADHAM, HARLOW 


AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS. PARK, 2 TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. In ail 
It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and 
fine music room (or salon), polished floors. Electric light. STABLING. GARAGE ABOUT 23 ACRES 
and 3 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GROUNDS FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WA 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


View by order of the Agents: WiNKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.I. (68: 














ac 











—— 
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_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ANGLESEY 


Enjoying |magnificent views over the Menai Straits and the Snowdon}Mountain range. 
7 " A Stone-built Residence 
approached by a drive of about 
250 yds. with 6-roomed Lodge. 
Sun parlour, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cocktail bar, cloakroom, 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Oak staircase. Central heating. 
throughout. Electric light. 
Telephone with extensions. 
Water by electric pump. 2 
garages, Stabling. Cowhouse, pig- 
sties, ete. Grounds) with rose 
garden, rockery, orchard, tennis 
lawn, Chinese ornamental garden, 
kitchen garden, greenhouses, grass 
and arable field, in all about 
10%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD & : 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (39,989) 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION MIDDLESEX 





NEWBURY FOUR MILES ENFIELD. Highest and best residential part. 8 minutes’ walk of Station. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE built of brick with tiled roof, standing 400 ft. 30 minutes City and West End. 
up on sand subsoil, with good views. Approached by a drive with lodge at entrance, WELL PLANNED AND APPOINTED RESIDENCE. Hall, cloakroom (h. « c.), 
well-arranged ac commodation all on wg ees ot ares hall, 4 reception, 3 reception rooms, studio, 8 bedrooms (basins, h. & ¢.), bathroom. Usual offices. 
10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms entra eating Oompany’s e ectric light and P ices. h 
power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for All main services. "ites, eae pe oa hot water. Parquet 
3 or 4 cars with rooms over. THE GARDENS include lawn, flower beds and 
herbaceous borders; woodland walks; hard tennis court; walled kitchen garden: Detached GARAGE with chauffeur’s flat. 

orchard ; paddock; in all about 8 ACR Well matured garden, lawn (suitable for tennis), flower beds and borders, fruit trees, 

FOUR COTTAGES CLOSE BY CAN BE HAD REQUIRED ete., in all about 4 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SAIE PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FR ANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1. (40,806) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,777) 


Well laid out flower gardens. Tennis 
court and kitchen garden of about 
1 ACRE. 


SUSSEX COAST 


OVERLOOKING THE SEA 


TO BE SOLD 
FREEHOLD 


VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


uilt of brick and tiled, containing 
panelled drawing-room 35 ft. long, 
2 other reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
ooms. Kitchen with * Kooksjoie’’stove, 


PRICE £5,000 open to offer 


Agents: Messrs. 


Electric light. Main drainage. 
Companies’ water and gas. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
2 garages. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,064) 








Mayfair 3771 ’ 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gallerie he cates 


(10 lines) P 











R t 0293/3377 N > HO I AS Telegrams : 
— ! pS Ne ‘“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


A SMALL ESTATE OF NEARLY 80 ACRES MESSRS. NICHOLAS 


INCLUDING GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE WITH VERY BEAUTIFUL ean ae _ 
CLUDING , Cae Ne Puadesoen Lib BOTLDING \RE INSTRUCTED TO PURCHASE ON BEHALF OF A CLIENT, 
FOR SALE é , a 
House contains: 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. Main water and A WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE OF 


electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Cottages. : 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. TUDOR DATE 


Must have large reception rooms and about 10 bedrooms. Nice, but not 

BETWEEN WORCESTER eee elaborate gardens involving large upkeep, and the property must include a 

A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 


vith 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 


stretch of trout fishing, and be within about 80 miles of London. 


ADVERTISER MIGHT PURCHASE A LARGE ESTATE WHERE THE 


light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. OWNER DID NOT CARE TO DIVIDE.—Particulars should be sent to: 
OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. senaieea ies i a ” ae 
PA RTLY WALLED GARDEN Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
6 ACRES MORE LAND AVAILABLE 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 








oxrorp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON = 





IN AN UNSPOILED RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


Oxford City, 10 miles) 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN, SWIMMING POOL, ORCHARD AND 
TWO PADDOCKS, IN ALL NEARLY 


\ CHARMING MODERNISED 

JEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 

ge hall; 3 sitting rooms; excellent domestic 

8; 7 principal bedrooms; 3 bathrooms; 
servants’ quarters. 


20 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

: eleetrie li ° vater s + tele vs 
ectric ae: ot corde telephone WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

Stabling and Garages. Recommended by the sole agents: JAMES STYLES 

P and WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 

TWO | COTTAGES 


ON A “SOUTHERLY “SLOPE OF THE COTSWOLD HILLS IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS ‘VILLAGES 








(Cheltenham, 2 miles) (Didcot, 4 miles) 
, TTRACTIVE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, enjoying lovely views. 3 reception FASCINATING MODERNISED SIXTEENTH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
rooms, billiard room, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. All main services, gas, central RESIDENCE, rich with unspoiled period features. 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
iting, tele phone. Garage and Prem with man’s rooms over. Productive garden rooms, 2 bathrooms, main electricity and water, telephone, central heating. Garage, 
1 orchards, in all about 4Y¥, ACRES. barn, ete. Charming grounds and orchard, in ’all about 2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £6,000 | PRICE FREEHOLD, £7,000 


Agents: JAMES StyLes & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Secluded position in an unspoilt Cotswold Valley between Stroud and Cheltenham 
Near old-world village and bus route. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
S with mullioned windows 
Square hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electricity from plant 
Company’s gas. 
Good water. Modern 
drainage. 

Garage and Outbuildings 
CHARMING GARDENS 
WITH STREAM AND 
WATERFALL. 


| ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,000, or near offer 


Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
i Re Regent 822 (Ww AT 388) 


ON THE FRINGE OFA NORFOLK VILLAGE 
9 miles South of Norwich with bus services. 4 miles from station. 
MODERNISED XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
FULL OF OAK BEAMS, RAFTERS, WALL STUDDING & OPEN FIREPLACES 
South aspect. Overlooking delightful country. 








Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. Company’s electric 
light. 

CENTRAL HEATING 
Wash basins in bedrooms 

GARAGE. 

VERY ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS & GROUNDS 
WITH ORCHARD AND 

PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 
34 ACRES 


Stream forms South 
Boundary 





fn petebere 


£4,250 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (E.46,054) 








‘BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Fetegrames ** Selaniet, een, London’’ 





THE FORMER HOME OF A FAMOUS "NOVELIST 


EWELL, 


SURREY 





Absolute seclusion in a peaceful position only 12 miles from Town and barely 5 minutes’ 
walk from station. 


WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
approached from semi- 
private road by Carriage 
Sweep and planned on 
TWO FLOORS ONLY 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
music or billiard room, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, etc. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE for 2 Cars. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
OF ABOUT 
| ACRE 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD £6,000 





Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222 


(S. 46,761 


OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 
IN THE TWICKENHAM DISTRICT 
(lose to the station, with fast service of trains tothe City and West End. Shops, buses nea 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


superbly appointed and con- 
taining hall, beautiful drawing 
room, 41 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in.; 2 
other reception rooms, billiard 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central 
heating. 
Garage for 4. Air raid shelter. 
Lovely grounds intersected by a 
river, with two artistic bridges, 
lawns, fine trees, walled kitchen 
garden, range of glass, ete. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£9,000 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: 





REG. 8222.) (M.9615) 
“BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


AUCTIONS FOR SALE 


O. GALWAY. KYLEMORE HOUSE, 

CRANLEIGH CONNEMARA. Gentleman’s residence 

Near QUILDFORD, SURREY on 96 acres, with fishing (salmon, sea trout and 

Situate on outskirts of this large and picturesque brown trout), and shooting over 1,700 acres 

village at foot of Surreuv Hills. Easy distance adjoining, for sale at reasonable price. 3 recep- 

Cranleigh Publie School. 1 mile shops and tion, 9 guest rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ 

1.2, Station. 39 miles London, accommodation, ete. Garage, garden, out- 

UNIQUE AND CHARMING OLD XVITH- offices. Bathing and sea fishing within 5 miles. 

CENTURY RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception Full particulars from Agents: JOYCE, MACKIF 
rooms. 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. AND LOUGHEED, Galway, Eire. 

complete offices. All main services. Central 














heating Outbuildings Double garage LACTON. Picturesque Farm-house nen 
Garden and paddock, about 4 ACRES dence. 1% acres. 1 mile from sea. 6 bed, 
Vacant possession. By AUCTION on the 4 a en 2 bath. ry ccmemgg ert 
Dap a . ba . .ROH « private residence or guest house. Price £2,500. 
Particulars : : 3 TEC eption. Grounds 2% acres. Price £3,000. 
: -FISHER, Hurlingham Chambers, Station 

WELLER SON & GRINSTED Road, Clacton. 





Auctioneers, Cranleigh (Tel. 5). Home COUNTIES. 27 miles South of 
London, 1 mile Town and Main Line 


By direction of the Executors of the late Station. Freehold Farm for Sale owing to 
Donald Nicoll, Esq. owner’s ill-health, with possession this spring 
‘ é HAMPSHIRE or Michaelmas next. One of the best dairy and 


ixed farms in the South of England. 306 

4 miles from Winchester and 14 from Basingstoke sana % 
acres. Comfortable house, all modern conveni- 
CULT RAL and SPORTING. P ROPERTY ences, 3 reception, 5 beds. Exceptional range 


— . . modern buildings, tie-ups 60 cows. 3 cottages, 
known as The Burntwood a 2 more rented. Rich land in first-class con- 
= Acres. Rs pone ved a S I6 hed. dition, Electric light and company’s water 
heating. Estate water supply. STUD FARM, Reasonable _price.- Box 805. = : eon 
33 loose boxes. Dry, healthy paddocks MONTGOMERYSHIRE. FOR SALE, < 
= excellent cottages. 4 bungalows. For Freehold Estate of 306 Acres, known as 
SALE by AUCTION at THE ROYAL  “~“Ceniarth,” 3% miles from Machynlleth, in 
HOTEL, WINCHESTER. WEDNESDAY. _ the parish of Uwchygarreg; which includes a 
APRIL 26, 1944. farmhouse, buildings, and 100 acres, approxi- 
Particulars, price 2/- from the Auctioneers, acm {3 a Feeoroel and seme ace Also in- 

cluded in the estate is a three-storey mansion 
JAMES HARRIS & SON, house, in dilapidated condition, also with 


Jewry Chambers, Winchester. gardens, stables, ete. Both houses supplied 
: ; ees by spring water. A tenancy is in existence. 
Sir Wm. Brunyate, decd. 





Price £10,000. Full particulars from Box 779. 
WEST SUFFOLK NEW FOREST BORDERS. Charming 
Outskirts of pretty village, on *bus route, 6 miles modernised old-world Country Cottage 
Sudbur, in about one-third of an acre of ground. 2 good 
A CHARMING SMALL. PERIOD HOUSE, reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 fitted hand 
sympathetically restored and modernised basins, h. & c.), bathroom, w.c., kitchenette 
3 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception. Main electricity and usual offices. Double garage, play room, 
Coy.’s water. Central heating. Pair cottages trap shed, etc. Main gas, water and electric 
Delightful inexpensive grounds 6 acres. Pos light. Septic tank drainage. For particulars 
session. AUCTION APRIL 12 apply Sole Agents : HOUSE & oe, Lansdowne 
Particulars : House, Bournemouth (Tel.: 6233). 
ARTHUR RUTTER, SONS & CO. URREY, SUTTON. 5 oer 3 reception, 
Bury St. Edmunds. garage, large garden. Seteched Modern 





Freehold Residence. £3,750 
FOR SALE SURREY, SUTTON. 4 bed, 3 reception, 
_—— large garden. Good condition. Freehold 
ERKS. Modern, architect-designed House Detached House. £2,500. 


on Tudor lines. On bus route. Station USSEX, HOVE. 5 bed, 3 reception, large 
1 mile. 4-5 bed, 3 bath, 2 reception. All garden. | naan Freehold Resi- 
services. Central heating. Garage. 1 acre dence. £3,500 
Vacant possession March. Price £5,005 FOR SALE, VACANT POSSESSION. 
freehold. Apply : CHANCELLORS & Co ee oa from: A. COBDEN SOAR & SON, 
Sunningdale (Ascot 64) and Ascot (2) . Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 7107 


Min. 3 lines.) 


WANTED 


ANY. COUNTY in England or South Wales 

suitable for growing tomatoes. Wanted 
to rent or purchase small house, 4-5 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms. About 3 acres. Immediz ite 
possession. Send full details to “Ss. W 
/o DIXONS, 43, Great Marlborough Strect. 
London, W.1. 


HESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freehold 
Property with medium-sized house of 
character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
good land.—Full particulars to Box 683. 
OUNTRY HOUSE within 45 minutes 
London or 20 miles Birmingham. 5 bed- 
rooms. All main services. Old character house 
modernised, or modern house. Garden up to 
i acre. Near good ’bus or train service 
£3,500-£4,500 paid.—Box 769. 


ERTS or WEST ESSEX. £150 p.a. (up 
to) offered for rental Unfurnished Small 
Country House —Box 768. 


OME COUNTIES. Wanted to p pure rchase 

for post-war occupation and within 

50 miles of London, a mansion in or close to 

a well-populated town. Extensive grounds for 

sports necessary. Home farm of about 100 

acres an advantage. Particulars from agents 
invited.—Box 808. 


EATHERHEAD OR ASHTEAD DIS- 
TRICTS. Required to purchase Detached 
Freehold House in own grounds, having 5 bed- 
rooms, 2-3 reception rooms. Garage, etc. Full 
particulars to MRS. INGRAM, Spread Eagle 
Hotel, Epsom. 





TO LET 


OUTH OF SALISBURY, about 10 miles: 
delightfully situated near New Forest. 
To let on long lease or would sell Unique 
Cottage Residence. Large hall, 2 reception, 
% bedrooms, bath. Main electricity and modern 
conveniences. Stabling, barn and garage. 
Only offered subject to exchange for house 
with 5-6 bedrooms about one hour from 
London, preferably Sussex or Surrey.— 
Box 803. 
SOMERSET, near MINEHEAD. Attrac- 
tive Country House of Character, over- 
looking sea. 134 acres lovely well-stocked 
garden and orchard. 7-8 bed, 3 sitting, 2 bath. 
Main electricity and water. Good garage and 
stables. Full-time gardener and houseman, 
both over military age and living out. To 
Let furnished, May, 3 months, possibly longer. 
12 guineas per week excl. of wages. —Box 793. 
HOOTING TO LET. An excellent Part- 
ridge, Pheasant and Mixed Shoot in N.E. 
Hants over about 4,000 acres (about 3,000 
acres of farm lands, 800 acres woods). Keeper’s 
cottage. Main line station on estate. Rent 
£550.—Apply HEWETT & LEE, Land Agents, 
Guildford, Surrey. 








ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gipbys 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73 


Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 
POLI 


BERKSH 1RE. MARTIN «& 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


73). 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates.- 


Messrs 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 


EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES 


The only complete illustrated R¢ 


ister 


(Price 2s. 6d.). Selected lists free.—RK1rrcy, 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 


1884 


EVON and WEST DORSET 
Owners of small and = medium-sized 


Country Properties, wishful to sell 
particularly invited to communicate 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidi 


who have constant enquiries and a long \ 
list_ of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTH 

COUNTIES.—22, Westwood 
Southampton.—W ALL ER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


Lelia, Pace and NORTH. \ 
re AY, PRICE & Co. (R. ( 

S.1., F.AS.), ‘Auctioneers and Esté wi 
Market. Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


HROPSHIRE, border counties and 
Wales for residences, farms, ete 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERII 
OWEN, LTD., Shrew sbury. (Tel. 2081 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COl 
WOODC oe K & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneer 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY Pl 
TIES . (Tel. : Ipswich 4334.) 


SUSSEX 5 SURREY, HAMPSHII 

ENT. To buy or sell a Country 
an or Cottage in these counties, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD «& Co., Three 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamat: 
JOHN DOWLER «& Co., Petersfield 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING “Col 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath,s 
in High-class Residences and Estate 

of which are solely in their hands. 


EST COUNTRY AND MID 
Apply Leading Agents: 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HAR 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 


ORKSHIRE and NORT! 

COUNTIES. Landed, Residen 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, Sc 
LEWIS, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Park 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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> 
sy OSBORN & MERCER —— 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 
LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT BUCK 
'n beautiful well-wooded country near the sea and between the Parklands of two'large Estates. Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient for Main Line Station to 
4 WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET UP-TO-DATE WITH , ,, London. saat 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, Inspected and highly recommended (16,730) 
DORSET <a , 
Delightfully situate in a pretty village on a bus route about 1% miles from Dorchester. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
Allon 2 floors, with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Main water. Electric light and power. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings. 
Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and including vegetable garden 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
_—. 2 Cottages both at present let could be purchased if required. 
— ane ut e a AEE Tiig y ™ Full details from : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,458) 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. - a — —~— 
Main Services. Central Heating. : _ SOMERSET : ‘ 
CHARMING SECONDARY HOUSE WITH 4 BEDROOMS, Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the Mendip Hills 
SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN, BATHROOM A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN REPLICA 
Gardener’s Flat. Stabling. Garage Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and to the designs of a 
Fascinating Old-World Gardens, inexpensive to maintain and including lawns, tlower well-known architect. 
ind vegetable gardens. Running a ee miniature waterfalls. 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
eee ae Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
: ABOUT 8 ACRES . Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 Lakes (one stocked with 
A really beautiful old house of great character which must be seen trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland 
to be fully appreciated. IN ALL ABOUT 17 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
For sale by OSBORN & MERCER, who have personally inspected. (16,573) Full details from : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) 
23, MOUNT 8T., I] SON &x CO Grosvenor 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 ° 1441 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX ina ia 
500ft. up with glorious views 
wus —. LONDON, PREFERABLY 
. . Y ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL with modern equipment and good bathrooms. 7 bedrooms, 
HOUSE OF JACOBEAN 3 bathrooms, ete. 2-3 Cottages if possible. Attractive 
CHARACTER gardens and paddocks, say 10-20 ACRES. Can wait 
some months for possession. GQOOD PRICE OFFERED. 
12 hedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 finely Replies to : L.H., c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. 
panelled reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating 
Set within lovely old gardens with hard WANTED TO PURCHASE 
court and splendid kitchen garden. 
Pasture and woodland. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAI 
A siNaULARLY CHARMING = A qoraiaN TYPE with 12 bulroome, St bathe. 
ESTATE OF 83 ACRES 4 , ero es eS - 
rooms, etc. Home Farm if possible and 150-250 ACRES. 
(with post-war possession) HANTS, WILTS, GLOS, BERKS, WEST SUSSEX, ete. 
QOOD PRICE OFFERED FOR THE RIGHT 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN PLACE 
PRICE Particulars and photos to: WILSON & Co. (Ref. G.N.), 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 
Sole Agents: WILSON «& Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
F L MERCER & CC ) Regent 2481 
. e s 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
DORSET. ON OUTSKIRTS , SUSSEX SHOW PLACE IN MINIATURE NORFOLK 
PICTURESQUE OLD MARKET TOWN For sale, considerably below cost. a Retween Norwich and Diss 
* s° IN PRETTY VILLAGE CLOSE TO SOUTH DOWNS. ww ° 
EAUTIFUL TUDOR-STYLE MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, expensively fitted throughout (sun lounge, 
26ft., 5 bed-dressing rooms, bathroom. Tiled domestic 
offices). Central heating. Main services. Garage. Beautiful 
gardens 1 ACRE. £5,00 . L. MERCER & CO., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. - 
Glorious Position near Goodwood (Sussex) oe 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE. Panelled 
lounge 40ft. long, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Aga. Main water and_ electricity. Double 
garage. Old-world gardens, orchard and paddock. 
5 ACRES. £6,500. Post-war possession. — F. L. PS - 
MERCER & Co., Sackville —" “ te fe W.1. Ry . bar 
ae (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. BRICK-BUILT 
STORICAL RESIDENCE dated 1652, completely ———— OR SALE. THIS BEAUTIFUL K~' : 
nodernised including oak and parquet acorn. Stted | SUSSEX. GLORIOUS POSITION NR. RYE F _XIVth CENTURY RESIDENCE, convenient - for 
basins, ete. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- LD-WORLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Well | main line station and village. 3 bedrooms, bath, 3 — 
Main services. Most attractive timbered gardens, modernised, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. reception rooms. Garage. Farmery. Cottage 4 la 4 
uilberry and Judas trees. Total area about 1 ACRE. Main services. Garage. Fascinating gardens, paddock. | building (let). — Electric light, Old gardens =~ Jand, 
& FREEHOLD £5,000. Possession 15th April— 4 ACRES. £3,750.—F. 1. MERCER & Co., Sackville | 34 ACRES. £4,250. FREEHOLD.—I. L. MERCER 
[ERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) | AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, .1. (Entrance 
a) uce in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Tel.: Regent 2481. in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
TTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M API a & C { 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 
| UP ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS SURREY 
Tunbridge Wells district Amidst lovely rural country Y» mile from village, 12 miles from the town of Guildford, 2% miles from a station, and with pleasant 
views of Pitch Hill, Leith Hill and Holmbury Hill. 
TO BE SOLD FOR SALE 
* ‘ sai : ISE s y y xtendi between 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ON TW 7 Ss. MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, comprising SMALL I[OUSE surrounded by land extending to t 
ituate in a NICE GARDEN of nai » pM pen b 90 and 100 ACRES. A long carriage drive from a quiet road leads to the house which is on two floors pd to 
> hall. dint a sana * | contains: Hall, study about 22ft. x 16ft., fine lounge about 26ft. x 20ft. Dining recm about 17ft.x 16ft. Compact offices, 
a a ee ipo eg ve foo = ae including good sitting room for maids, about 17ft. x 14 ft. 6 bedrocms, 2 bathrocms, etc. 
0 » bathroom, good offices, small sitting room for mee se " . — 

Company’s electric light, ete. GOOD GARAGE. RADIATORS IN NEARLY EVERY ROOM. ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND COMPANY SS) WATER. — 
DENS INCLUDE LAWN WITH SPACE FOR | Excellent COTTAGE with sitting room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 Garages with flat over, all with electricity. 
NIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. | ATTRACTIVE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, SOME WOODLAND WITH SMALL STREAM AND PARKLIKE LAND 

RICE £10,000 Subject to Contract 
amended by JMapPLe & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old P £10, J 
lame ® Bond Street, W.1. | ‘Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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requisitioned.) 


Grosvenor 1553 
4 lines) 


2 miles of two Stations 





HIS MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE standing 400 feet up, containing 
11 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards room. Electric light. 


water. Central heating. Lodge, Cottage, Stabling, Garage. (Buildings 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. 13 ACRES. 
£10,000 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 4.3177) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


STABLISHED 
25, MOUNT ST 


HANTS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


7 miles Basingstoke. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


1778) 


GROSVENOR SO... W.1 


SURREY FOR SALE 


Ina splendid position 1%, miles from a main line station. 


A SOUNDLY 
CONSTRUCTED 
HIGHLY DESIR- 
ABLE RESIDENCE 


containing 7 bedrooms, 
4 reception rooms, and 
convenient offices. 
Central heating. 
There is ample cellarage 
which is very suitable 
for use as air-raid 
shelters and well laid out 
grounds extending to 
about 


7 ACRES. 





PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Contents would also be sold if desired at valuation. 


Mount 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, a” 
(C.1176) 


Street, W.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST AND ANTIQUITY 


Qrosvenor 
1032-33 


DORSET 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL 
AND MANORIAL ESTATE OF UNIQUL 
CHARACTER 
EXTENDING TO 
Approximately 280 ACRES 
A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN) A) WONDERFUL 
PRESERVATION 


GOTH 
STATE OF 


modernised 
ALL ITS ORIGINAL MEDLZE VAL FEATURES 
MAGNIFICENT LINENFOLD AND OTHER PANELLING 
XVth Century banqueting hall, great hall, 4 reception rooms, 
10 principal bedrooms, 9 bathrooms and secondary accom 
modation. Central heating. Electric light. Stabling. Garages 
6 Cottages. 


Sympathetically restored and whilst retaining 


HOME FARM. RICH PASTURE AND WATER MEADOWS 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS IN 
BEAUTIFUL MATURITY. WALLED KITCHEN AND 
FRUIT GARDENS. 
TWO MILES OF EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TROUT 
FISHING 


Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR (as above). 








Exeter 2086 


29, BARNF IELD | 


J. & H. DREWss. 


Telegrams: Drews, Exeter. 


CD., EXETER. 


SOUTH DEVON 


South of the Exe Estuary, about 7 miles from Exeter. Shooting and Fishing on the 


Estate. Bathing and Sailing within 3 miles. Hunting with Four Packs. 


Golf at Exeter and Dawlish Warren. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


THE OXTON ESTATE, 


KENTON, DEVON 


COMPRISING : 
THE BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE KNOWN AS OXTON HOUSE 


with its lovely Grounds, Fishponds, Parklands and Woodlands. TWO FER 


VALUABLE MARKET GARDEN HOLDINGS. 


WOODLANDS, COPPICE AND PLANTATIONS WI 


TILE 
TWO LODGES, one comprising a SPORTSMAN’S COTTAGE, 
with magnificent views, 


TH ROAD FRONTAGES. 


REDLAND STOCK-RAISING AND DAIRY FARMS. TWO 
A WEEK-END COTTAGE, 
together with 


IN ALL ABOUT 


630 ACRES 
Will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION by J. & H. DREW, F.S.1., in conjunction with MUDGE & BAXTER 
At THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER, as a WHOLE or in BLOCKS or LOTS, on FRIDAY, APRIL 14th, 1944, at 3 p.m. precisely 


(unless Sold Private 
Particulars and Plans (price 2/6 each) may be obtained from the Vendor’s Soli 


;E xeter: or from the AUCTION OFFICES, 29, Barnfield Road, 


ly previously) 
citors: MESSRS. DUNN & BAKER, Castle House, 
and 6, Queen Street, Exeter. 


East Southernhay, 











OMERSET. 1',. 
house dating from 1720. 3 reception, bath, & bed and dressing rooms (3 h. 
Electric 
orchard, 
Audley Street, W.1. 


ORTH HERTS.*2 miles station, bus service. 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, in excellent order and with all 
conveniences. 
Central heating. 
garden, and orchards. 7 O 
-TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


£6,000. 35 ACRES. (Part let at ¢s0 p.a.) 
miles market town (G.W.R.). 300 feet up. Charming country 
and ¢.). 
Telephone. Garages. Outbuildings. Lovely gardens. 
Ihmediate possession of house.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 

(21,601) 


light. Good water. 
and grassland. 


DELIGHTFUL “CHARACTER’’ PROPERTY 
For sale with possession. CHARMING 


Hall, 3/4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main water and electricity. 
Telephone. Double garage. 2 cottages optional. Gardens, kitchen 
13 ACRES. Very highly recommended by Agents. 
(21,492) 








T ‘RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen. London.”’ _ 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112 
ORTH DEVON. 100 ACRES. ~ £5,250. 700 feet up amidst lovely country, * 

N glorious views over moors. '4-mile from “bus service. Very attractive stone- XVIith CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE —_— 
built residence, south aspect. Carriage drive. 3 reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms 3 GUINEAS. SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM. Hall, cloaks, 3 sitt 

(3 fitted h. and c.). Water by engine. Electricity main '4-mile. Garage. Stabling. Sick _5 bed and dressing rooms (basins h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Electric 1! | 
Cowties for 12. 5-roomed cottage, ete. Gardens, Orchard. Arable, meadow and Company's water. Garage 2 cars. Easily kept garden and orchard. 2 ACF 3 
pasture.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7134) FREEHOLD. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


BERKS. GEORGIAN HOUSE. 

2 MILES LONDON, on a Common. 
6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Cottage (let), Garage. 


£4,000 

Hall, cloaks, 3 reception, large music ! 

Company's electricity, water. Central hea 

Stabling. 2 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


OUTSTANDING SOMERSET BARGAIN 
£5 25 Between CHEDDAR AND BATH. GEORGIAN HOUSE with 
’ entrance. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. Electrig light. Garage, 
1's MILE TROUT FISHING.  Easily-kept pasten. (Land of 16 acres is let off 
buildings at £100 per annum.) FREEHOLD 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
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5, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS 
KENT 


In beautiful country, facing South, near Sevenorks. 
FOR OCCUPATION AFTER’ THE WAR 
A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 

Approached by a double drive bordered by chestnut trees. 

Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms: 
billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. 
Stabling for six. Garage for 
three. Flat of 5 rooms and 
ample storage space. Bailiff’s 
house. Dairy. Additional 
stabling. Outbuildings. Cow- 
shed for 6 and barns. Entrance 
lodge with chauffeur’s cottage. 
GARDENER’S HOUSE WITH 
6 ROOMS, EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF GLASS HOUSES 
Delightful pleasure grounds 
with matured trees. Lily pond, 
tennis lawns, walled kitchen 
garden. Orchard, meadows and 
parkland, including frontage 
suitable for building. 





& HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


7 miles from Banbury. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED WITH POSSESSION 


ORIGINALLY AN OLD 
MANOR FARM HOUSE 
BUILT OF BROWN STONE 
480 feet up with glorious views 
over the adjoining vale. 
3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Stabling in- 
cludes range of 9 loose boxes, 
outbuildings and store rooms. 
Electricity installed. Garage 
for 3 cars. Man’s room. 
Inexpensive grounds of natural 
charm. Tennis Court. Kitchen 
Garden. Pair of excellent 
Cottages. Paddock and Grass- 
land. IN ALL ABOUT 
101, ACRES 


RENT FOR THREE YEARS OR MORE, £200 PER ANNUM 
HUNTING AND pene F 











IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, W.1. (16,491) Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,458) 
Edinburgh . V \ ° INGR., LMI, F.S.1. Telegrams : 


32251 (2 lines) 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


‘*Sales,’’ Edinburgh. 


6 MILES FROM BARRHILL 


THE SPORTING ESTATE OF 
BLACK CLAUCHRIE, AYRSHIRE 


Area about 2,000 Acres of Grouse Moor with 
Salmon and Trout Fishing. 


BLACK CLAUCHRIE HOUSE 
stands on the moorin well sheltered policies and garden. 


USED TO YIELD 200 to 300 
BRACE GROUSE. 


THE MOOR 


TROUT FISHING WITH A FEW SALMON. 
SHEEP FARM LET AT £145 PER ANNUM. 


to the Sole Agent: 
Edinburgh. 





For further particulars apply 
C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


Central 


9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. 


29, FLEET 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


For post-war occupation. London 15 miles. 


MAIN SERVICES 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD 


HALL. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


} RECEPTION ROOMS. GARAGE WITH ROOMS 


6 BEDROOMS OVER 
DRESSING ROOM. 
1 
2 BATH ROOMS. ABOUT 2! ACRES 





(Central 9344/5/6/7) 


(Folio 13,758) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Further particulars from Owner's Agents: 








Kensington 


», BROMPTON ROAD, 
0152-3 


LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 











BEST OFFER IN DEVON 
NEAR TORQUAY 


If you require a really good house together 

splendid farm, this is your 

opportunity. 
GEORGIAN-STYLED 

ANOR HOUSE 

2 bathrooms. 

water. 


ar TEWKESBURY, GLOS. 
= EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 

“ECT SPECIMEN OF TUDOR 
{ITECTURE dating from 1470 with a 
is, and of great historic interest. 
letely modernised and_ having all CHARMING 
services. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, M 
ths, excellent offices. Completely 
r-saving. Nice old gardens, paddock 


3 reception, 8-10 bedrooms, 
Main electricity. Gravitation 


rchard. Together with good pastures 135 ACRES 
ed by stream. | mostly stream-watered pasture. Nice 
/ERNLY EQUIPPED COW HOUSE little wood and some matured orchards. 


WITH ELEC- | Excellent farm buildings. 
| FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
ONLY £7,250 


) FARMERY, ALL 
TRICITY PS aaa 
Immediate inspection advised. 


4 ACRE: 
EEHOLD, POSSESSION, 
0 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 


mmediate inspection strongly advised. 184, Brompton Road, 8S.W.3. 


ONLY 


Two cottages. 


HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL FARM 
DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS 

OVELY PART near nice TOWNS. 

CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESI- 
DENCE in nice garden, approached by GENTLEMAN’ S RESIDENTIAL and 
drive; large hall, 2 reception, about 6 bed- Agricultural Estate, 206 ACRES, 
rooms, bath. Electric light available | with modern Georgian residence in small 
(gas at present). Water by Ram. Excellent park. 8 bedrooms (h. & ¢. basins), 3 baths, 
buildings ~~ 65 ACRES ee ete. Electric light. Company’s water. 
level land (about 50 grass). Present Central heating. Farmhouse. 4 cottages and 
Owner 30 years. FREEHOLD £6,000. | farm buildings. Residence at present 
Stock optional. Unique property such as is | requisitioned. Owner will accept bargain 


BEAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE 
(50 MILES) 
CHANCE FOR A GENUINE BARGAIN 





in great demand. Prompt application price for quick sale. 
advisable. 
INTALL, 3 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, | 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDR 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 


184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. ra ‘OI: 52.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST —, F.S.J., F.A.1L 


H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, AAI 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR ' 


UNTIL A FEW MONTHS AGO A VERY PROSPEROUS 
COUNTRY HOTEL 


DORSET 


Situated in beautiful ee adjacent to an interesting 
Old-World Town. 


FINE OLD COUNTRY MANSION 
CONVERTED SOME YEARS AGO INTO A HOTEL 
30 bedrooms, several fitted bathrooms; fine suite of 
reception rooms; very large and elaborately panelled 
music or recreation room, oak panelled hall, complete 

offices. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 


WALLED oe yee BEAUTIFUL 
ROUNDS OF OVE 


50 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


5 miles from Bournemouth, 6 miles from Wimborne. 
a short distance of a good 18-hole golf course 


TO BE SOLD 


Within 


| 


DORSET 


Within a short walking distance of a popular 18-hole golf 
course. 8& miles from Bournemouth. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


PART OF WHICH AT PRESENT IS IN STATE OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and 


good offices. Main water, electricity and gas. Central 
heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. POTTING SHED. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2% ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 


By Order ‘of the | Executor. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Half a mile from Portchester Station, 2% miles from Fareham, 
8 miles from Portsmouth. About 2 hours from London. 


OF PARTICULAR IN tees TO RETIRING NAVAL 
CER 





THIS CHARMING MODERN LABOUR 
SAVING SMALL RESIDENCE 
ERECTED UNDER AN ARCHITECT’S SUPERVISION 


4 bedrooms, fitted bathroom, lounge, dining room, sun 
lounge, kitchen with Beeston domestic boiler. 


Garage. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS INCLUDING 
FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, POND, 
GARDEN, FRUIT TREES. 


LAWNS, 
KITCHEN 


The whole extending to an area of about 
HALF-AN-ACRE 

PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
Possession June next. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








DEVONSHIRE 





| THE DESIRABLE FREEHOLD COUNTRY 


On the outskirts of a Town with a good main road running 


through the property. 
A HIGH-CLASS FARMING ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 
305 ACRES 


HAVING A VALUABLE POTENTIAL ASSET FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AS A _ FIRST-CLASS BUILDING 
ESTATE 


Good house and outbuildings. 2 excellent modern 
cottages. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


RESIDENCE 
MANOR HOUSE, PORTCHESTER 


attic bedrooms, bathroom, 
Kitchen and offices. 


THE 


4 principal bedrooms, 4 
2 reception rooms. 
Stabling. Companies’ gas and water. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE TENNIS 
COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND 
PADDOCK 


The whole comprising an area of about 
3 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES, 
on TUESDAY, 18th April, 1943, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously SOLD by PRIVATE TREATY. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the 

Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER & SON, West Street, Fareham, 

Hants; and of the eve eg "Messrs. Fox & Sons, 

117, Western Road, Brighton, and at Bournemouth and 
Southampton. 


yarage. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


BRACKENS FARM 
STRATHMARTINE 
Outskirts of Dundee. 

77 ACRES. LET AT £102 
Burdens £2 128, 11d. 

GOOD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT BUILDINGS 
THE ONLY FARM UNSOLD ON THIS ESTATE 
PRICE £1,950 
OR NEAR OFFER FOR AN IMMEDIATE SALE 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOR SALE 
SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 


VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY 
DEVELOPED BUILDING ESTATE 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY 


FREEHOLD 


Main drainage, water, gas and electricity. Level. Some 
roads made and sewered. Large number of Houses already 
built and sold. 

ABOUT 263 PLOTS, PLUS VALUABLE 
SHOP SITES, 3 COTTAGES, AND A 
SMALL AREA ZONED FOR LIGHT 
INDUSTRIES 


PRICE £21,000 FOR THE WHOLE 
USUAL PRE-WAR SELLING VALUE ABOUT £12( 
PER SITE. GENUINE BARGAIN. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Estate Agents 
Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Commanding delightful Marine Views to the Isle of Wight 
Close to Yacht Anchorage and within short walking distanc 
of a Golf Course. 





FOR SALE WITH see oe AFTER HOSTILITIES 
JASE. 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, 


BUILT FOR PRESENT OWNER’S OCCUPATION- 

UNDER ARCHITECT’S SUPERVISION—AND FITTED 

WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES AND 
COMFORTS. 


well-equipped tiled bathrooms. 
Dining room. Compact offices. 


3 bedrooms, 2 Larg¢ 


lounge. 


GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


CHARMINGLY LAID OUT GARDEN. 
THE PROPERTY IS AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED 
PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Situated on the outskirts of this old Minster and Market 
Town. 9 miles from Bournemouth. 


A CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY HOUS! 


WITH MANY INTERESTING AND HISTORICA 
FEATURES LARGELY IN ITS ORIGINAL 
CONDITION. 


5 bedrooms (2 fitted lavatory basins), 3 attics, bat 
room. 2 reception rooms. Hall. Kitchen and usual offic 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF CHARACTER, the ch 
feature being a Mulberry tree, a Larch and Judas tree, 
believed to be contemporary with the Residence. 
THE WHOLE COMPRISING ABOUT 
1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Chr 
church 


Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 


Maytair 6341 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “iz 


agama 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





LOVELY PART OF KENT, NEAR MAIDSTON 


Outskirts of village on lower slopes of North Downs. 
A FINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
OF MELLOWED RED BRICK WITH{LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS AND SOME OAK-PANELLED ROOMS WITH OPEN FIREPLACES. 


Sitting hall. 


3 panelled reception rooms. 





Very fine oak staircase. 
10 bedrooms. 6 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


ESSE COOKER. 
ADEQUATE BRICK-BUILT 


OUTBUILDINGS 
GOOD COTTAGES. 


AND TWO 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS WITH DUTCH GARDEN, BRICK PERGOLA, ROSE GARDEN AND YEW WALK. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 


POSSESSION IN THE SUMMER. 
For further particulars apply to JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,347) 





WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY BETWEEN HEREFORD AND HAY 


1% mile from bus stop and 1%. miles from a village. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED REGENCY STYLE 
RESIDENCE IN PARKLANDS 


1 very large sum of money was spent in 1937 on fully modernising, and — is in first-rate 
repair and complete with every modern convenience). ; 
\pproached by carriage drive it contains outer and inner halls, music and 3 reception 
rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, several en suite and with basins, 4 bathrooms, 
heated linen and airing cupboards, ete. Modern offices with Esse cooker. Servants 
hall, ete. 

Central heating throughout. Electric light. Ample water and modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. 2 Excellent flats. Modern bungalow. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH LAKE AND POND, GRASS PADDOCKS, 
FARM AND SMALLHOLDING. 90 ACRES WOOD. 

(HERE ARE ALSO SPORTING RIGHTS OVER AN ADDITIONAL 437 ACRES. 
THE ESTATE IS FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AND 
COMPRISES ABOUT 155 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., who have personally 
inspected and can strongly recommend. (71,194) 





FOR SALE WITH 
BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND BRAY 
Quiet situation, 1 mile station. 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING RESIDENCE 
Hall. 2 reception, good offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE. GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN. 
FOR SALE. PRICE £4,250 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (11,232) 


550 FEET UP NEAR WALTON HEATH, SURREY 
Secluded position approached by long carriage drive. 
% reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage for 2. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, WATER AND GAS. 
WELL KEPT GARDEN WITH ROSE GARDEN. ORCHARD. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,650 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,269) 


EARLY POSSESSION 





WOKING (HORSELL SIDE) 


HOUSE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER AND WELL EQUIPPED 
3 sitting rooms. Cloakroom. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout 
Garage. Main electricity and water. 

LOVELY GROUNDS WITH ROCK GARDEN. ORCHARD AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In all about 2), ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,257) 


COBHAM (FAIRMILE SIDE), SURREY 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
IN SPOTLESS REPAIR THROUGHOUT 
2 reception rooms (1 panelled), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 2. LARGE GARDEN. ALL MAIN SERVICES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
INCLUDING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,273) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2 miles from Stroud. In a delightful little hamlet with good bus service. 





OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
WITH ORIGINAL WINDOWS 
MODERNISED AND IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


3 reception rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electrie light Gas Untailing 


water supply. 2 Garages, 
LOVELY GARDEN. KITCHEN GARDEN WITH ORCHARD. 
A STREAM PASSES THROUGH THE PROPERTY WHICH EXTENDS TO. ABOU 
1 ACRE 


Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 
(73,295) 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet : 
Telegrams : and Haslemere 
“iste Seeentn, Kenton” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 pen F 
ABBOTS HOUSE, ABBOTTS LANGLEY, By direction of Herbert Wilcox, Esq. 
. HERTFORDSHIRE c.4 HILLTOP, ELSTREE, HERTFORDSHIRE c.3 
20 miles London, Well back from the road, in an old-world 
village. (A.D. 1700) F 
Y 
A Genuine Old Character Residence 
With hall, 3 reception. 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath- ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
room, Offices. Co.'s electric light, water. Part central . 7 : 
heating. | On a hill, with excellent views. 
Garage, Cottage, Large studio, Outbuildings. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Co.s’ electric light, ete. Central heating. 2 garages. Fla 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS PARTLY WALLED. Stabling. 
Orehard. Tennis court. Paddock, ete. SECLUDED GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, LAWNS, ROCKERY, KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARI 
IN ALL 3 ACRES VALUABLE PASTURELAND, WITH FRONTAGE, IN ALL ABOUT 
FOR SALE PRIVATFLY with Early 74%, ACRES 
Possession ‘or if unsold will be offered for | FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE with early possession on completion 
AUCTION IN APRIL 
Joint sole agents: MESSRS. WOOLSEY & Co., 111/113, Shenley Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. (Vel.: Elstree 1313.) and 
Auctioncers : HARRODS LTb., 62 64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 
(Tel. Kensington 1490, Extn, S06.) —— tee faeries aie Ee SE eee 7 
- eam sa EPSOM Cue OVERLOOKING c2 
EW ELL c.2 About halfway between the Downs and the station, which HURST PARK ;},RACECOURSE 
Situate on high ground, only 7 minute x walk station, electric 10 minutes’ walk. Within 5 minutes’ walk of “bus routes and railway station 
trains to City and West End MODERN WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE with electric trains to City and West End. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND WELL-BUILT - _——. — ‘ a a — COMMODIOUS AND SUBSTANTIAL 
Se oor, 6- vedrooms, 2 va rooms, naias 8s zy oom. oO 7 AI ~ 
HOUSE All main services. Independent hot water. RESIDENCE 
reception, & bedrooms, bathroom All main services. Brick-built Garage. SUITABLE FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 
Brick-built Garage. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, tennis court, plenty of » reception, 18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete cffices 
BEAUTIFULLY KEPT AND WELL-TIMBERED fruit trees, in all about eee ee ee eee Se 
GROUNDS of about 3, ACRE eating rroughout, pom (four being private 
1!, ACRES FREEHOLD 6,000 GUINEAS Cottage of 2 bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom, with - 
FREEHOLD £4,750 : : —s = set eatspuanin bch ob : 
: ae si taser adh nas Inspected and strongly recommended as a home in first- MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 
nspeeted and recommended by Sole Agents class condition and well maintained throughout. . ah 
HakRops LTp., 62.64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,000 — 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
———— = = _—_—_—_— —_—_—_——— - ———_--—- —- (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 4 
NAIRNSHIRE c.3 NORTH WALES c.2 5 
Ideal situation about 1 mile from golf course and the sea. About 12 miles from Aberystuyth, and only 5 minutes’ walk BECKENHAM, KENT c.34 
The district is considered to be one of the mildest spots in from an excellent bus service ; ; . ' 
Scotland, — = a 5 : Pleasant situation, convenient number of first-class Golf 
CHARMING RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-MAINTAINED Courses and Cricket Grounds. Ys-hour Town, 
ee ee ee oe RESIDENCE DESIRABLE FREEHOLD RES !DENCE 
Central heating Companies” electric ‘light and water. 2 reception, 4° bedrooms (3 fitted basins), bathroom 
= Garage for 3 cars 7 : (h. & ¢.), 2 W.C.s, 2 kitchens. Private water supply. 3 reception, billiard, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
sien . Main electricity. Brick-built garage for two large cars. rooms. Main drainage. Co.'s eleetrie light, gas, water 
Old Cottage used for storing. Two stone buildings and one brick building, all with | Garage for 4 cars. Cottage with 5 rooms, scullery. 
: : saa electricity. MATURED GROUNDS, two kitchen gardens, wall fruit 
SECLUDED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WITH WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS trees, glasshouses, tennis lawn, in all about 
LAWN. KITCHEN GARDEN. FRUIT TREES. Inallabout and GRAZING FIELD. In all about 2 ACRES 
‘ 7S 1 >} y . 22 EER > cE 
3 ACRES 91, ACRES PRICE £3,556 or £2,550 
FOR SALE. VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD £2,750 excluding cottage with its garden. 
Har — 62 64. B t Road. S.W.A VACANT POSSESSION "he soaks 
sts Tel  onas ston’ 1400 ue aide HakkODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
Anse, one eeee wee ah (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) el.: Kensington 1490.) 
HISTORIC HAM COMMON .¢.2 DORSET c.4 | ESSEX & SUFFOLK BORDERS «-4 
Withi | minute's walk of frequent bus service connecting to 
Richmond. whence the City and West End can be reached in Outskirts of an Old Minster and Market Town. 14 hours London, handy for Colchester. Ipswich and 
25 minutes Mrinton, 
\ 
I 
; : sbeiiaitiias iNTURY SI rs 
, - cla ORIGINAL XVIIth CENTURY MANOR a rey MANOS Se 
FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC HOUSE Skilfully converted and offering the maximum amou of 
ASSOCIATIONS , - OnE am | — 
; , ; ; with hall, sitting room (formerly a chapel), dining room, | 4 reception rooms, % bedrooms, 3 baths, ete. (/ ed i 
3 beautiful’ reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal | 5 bedrooms, 2 good lavatory basins (h. & c.), 3 attics, | lavatory basins). Electric light, heating ‘and coc 2g. / 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 1 bathroom. 3 W.C.s. Usual offices, | “  Company’s water. Central heating. | 
bedrooms, maids’ bath. Excellent offices including (« sts arate. Selah snl ieee be | ; ; : i 
maid’s sitting room. All main services. Central heating. | icc saps cits ella es mati. Massive oak beams, panelling, open fireplaces, G: # H 
Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS for 2. Stabling, ete. ; 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about with mulberry, larch and other trees. In all about | DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS tJ 
6 ACRE: Lake, rhododendrons. Tennis court. Kitchen ga °D 
ast di ACRES 1 ACRE Large paddock. In all about 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 9 ACRES 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious EARLY POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD « 
home by the Agents: a . —— ™ | | 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. | Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Rd., 8. -1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) | (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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| MERCURIAL 
DAY SEED DRESSING 


B — Wrnips, Peas, Beans, ¢t¢ 
: [Poison 

TR, wipe ovgne 

VE We ems Sau Sow 





For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases, and for 
EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 
Dress all your grain with 


HARVESAN 


MERCURIAL DRY SEED DRESSING 


Approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 






































From Branches of 

5 ae ae 2/6 
1 7 Ib, = = = 15/3 
Wi ~~. + 
56 Ib. - - - 102/8 
1i2 Ib. - = = 196/- 
Orders £1 and upwards Carriage 
Paid (aoods train) to any Railway 
THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS Station within the Railway Co's 
free delivery area in Great Britain 

BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, LTD. B900-793B | 

NDE 5 PETRI Na RE 
* * 


IF YOUR TAILOR 
CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
























Kolynos.the | 
passwordto  ~ YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 
whiter and pene is a (ascinating pastime, 
8 a w i 
brighter teeth, SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH basing ‘again. we will, welcome 
enders a the opportunity of placing one of 

° h ue * * these fine tables in your home. 
st rvicetothe j SMR 2 LIRIAS RII - Tel. North 2747 (10 lines). 

rvices-and wes 263 -275, HOLLOWAY ROAD. 





LONDON  N.7. 





















































| ybond st sportsclothes 
' handmade 
' ilored Klassics vse PRICE W/-& 2/6 PACKETS (PLUS TAX) Seis cean tt 
* ‘ Te. 
FOURWAY FROCKS 15 Enquiries to: 
fon wero hae tnd weet] | QOS ELOR: BLEM ROM EICCEL CRC aa ORD | [orTcoMeRie & co.tr0-18R0x-ciascow | 
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BavyEemea |. 


uappeted by 
Lt. D. A. Tibben 
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THE FERTILITY LEVEL 


HOUGH Lord Bledisloe was rebuked, 

ever so mildly, in a recent debate on 

this country’s soil fertility for his 

‘‘sloomy forebodings,’’ the discussion 
left no doubt that the House of Lords, like the 
public in general, are keenly interested in our 
fertility level and consider that its maintenance 
and, if possible, its improvement, are of para- 
mount importance so long as unprecedented 
demands are being made upon the land’s 
capacity for production, Are we living, so far 
as fertility is concerned, on our capital? And 
are we likely to be faced, when the war is over, 
with a depleted exchequer which it will take 
long years to replenish? These are vital ques- 
tions which many people outside this country 
wish that they had asked themselves years ago. 
When, in a short time as we hope, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the world comes to be 
estimated for its power to allay the ravages of 
war, there will be many once virgin countries 
found lamenting their dust-bowls. Already, as 
Lord Bledisloe pointed out, New Zealand and 
Australia are foreboding gloomily on_ this 
subject and are asking how they can be expected 
to continue production, from a rapidly deterior- 
ating soil, sufficient to supply not only this 
country but the half-starved peoples of Europe 
with the supplies of meat and milk products 
they are likely to require. 

Fortunately the Duke of Norfolk’s account 
of the fertility position here at home was—so 
far as official figures can make it so—definitely 
reassuring. Taking the country as a whole the 
Government, on a balance, do not consider that 
fertility has been lost. And that, after five years 
of maximum production and recurrent impro- 
visation, is saying a great deal. The Duke went 
even further. “If we regard England as one 
large farm,”’ he said, ‘‘no one who travels as I 
do could possibly think that the fertility of that 
farm is ebbing. Far from diminishing, it is fair 
to say that it has been increased.’’ This state- 
ment, of course, was made after taking into due 
account the fact that, as the result of the 
plough-up, individual districts and farms have 
been so heavily cropped that much of the 
fertility of their original grass land has been 
expended. Aguinst this loss, we can set gvins 
due to the improvement of other areas by 
mechanical cultivation, drainage and liming. 
The chief item on the credit side, however, lies 
in the fact that the area under temporary grass 
has been increased in the last two years by 
700,000 acres, a development which will now 
permit a large increase in the numbers of cattle 
and sheep. Steps are, in fact, now steadily 
being taken to encourage the return of straw 
to the land, to expand our livestock, and to 
increase the area of seeds and temporary leys 
in order to restore humus and build up fresh 
fertility as it is exausted. 

Lord Bledisloe’s fears that phosphates and 
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certain other mineral fertilisers had been in 
short supply or were being inadequately applied 
were not borne out by the detailed official 
statement in reply. The alternative suggestion 
that the importance of humus might not be 
receiving its proper weight was met by the 
Duke of Norfoik with a quotation from Dr. 
Bunting’s recent article in these pages, which 
he described as ‘‘an admirable summary of the 
whole issue.”’ 


PREPARATION OF HOUSING SITES 


N earnest of the Government’s resolve to 
A put housing in hand as soon as possible, 
notwithstanding the criticisms levelled at Mr. 
Willink in the House last week, is contained in 
a Ministry of Health circular to local authorities 
outlining the scheme for the advance provision 
of roads and some services. It is expected that, 
during the next few months, contractors 
released from air-field construction will be 
available for preliminary work, enabling house- 
building during the first two post-war years to 
be begun immediately conditions permit. To 
obtain the best results it is recommended that 
an area for the purpose of a contract should 
include sites sufficient for some 2,000 houses 
within a radius of say 30 miles, and that no 
individual site should be of less than five acres. 
In other words, it will be necessary for local 
authorities to arrange themselves into groups 
for the purpose of entering into a single 
contract. Where sites already owned by a 
local authority are under cultivation or crops, 
the Government has decided that the balance 
of advantage lies with proceeding with housing 
as against food production. While the least 
disturbance possible must be caused, authorities 
are advised to weigh carefully the odium they 
are likely to incur respectively by giving notice 
at once to allotment holders to vacate plots 
which, in the end, are not disturbed till next 
autumn; and by allowing them to get their 
seeds in and then having to turn them out 
in the summer. They are recommended, on 
the whole, to take the risk and the second 
course. 


THE DOWNS 


CAME to the Downs too late, too late in life. 
Out of the teeming town, its silly strife. 

Out of the jostle and thrust for pleasure and food, 

I came to the Downs for peace, and found them 
good. 

Pity I came too late. Though I love the land, 

The folk of the Downs and I can’t understand 

Each other at all, for ‘‘What does he want here 2” 

“He's just a visitor. That ts the truth, my dear !” 

And so I can learn but half. I miss the spell, 

The secret charm of the Downs, where Downsfolk 
dwell. 

Yes, I have my peace complete, and my heart at 
ease, 

The people ave friendly enough, and out to please. 

The shepherd, the lambs, the larks, and the wind 
withal, 

The morn, and the noon, and the stars, with their 
high ciear call, 

The far-flung sea, with a ship on its far-off line, 

And the glory and charm of Sussex, all this is 
mine, 

But not the mysterious dew-pond or fairy ring. 

Nor yet the soft wooing at night, in early spring. 

I know them not, nor can hope to know them ever. 

I have come to the Downs too late, but better too 
late than never. EK s. 


FEWER AND BETTER PUBS ? 


UT for the need to re-build licensed premises 
damaged in the war, many of us would 
probably not yet have realised how soon that 
venerable social institution the ‘‘pub” was 
likely to fall so completely into the hands of 
the town-planner, But so it is, and a Home 
Office Committee has just reported on the best 
means of ensuring that our new pubs shall be 
properly town-planned and that due attention 
shall be given to “questions of reducing and 
redistributing licences.’’ The chief trouble is 
due to the fact that the jobs of the local authori- 
ties and the licensing justices have nothing in 
common; there is, to quote the Report, 
“inadequate co-ordination of the functions of 
licensing and planning, and no statutory means 
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of resolving any conflict between the authorities 
concerned.’’ A somewhat cumbrous “ Licensing 
Planning Committee’’ is proposed in order to 
do the necessary co-ordination, These com- 
mittees may never get beyond the White Paper 
stage, but the ideas which the Report suggests 
for their guidance are very interesting as show- 
ing the directions in which pub reform ig 
tending. Apart from the relative fewn ‘s, 
of the new pubs, there are to be all kinds oj 
brightness, introduced in acknowledgment 
the fact that ‘‘the general taste of the cc m- 
munity is, in all quarters, responsive to a h gh 
standard in social and recreative premis¢ ;,” 
We hope this is a fact, but having seen ; ad 
sampled some of the results of brightening in 
the past we cannot help hoping that in © jis 
land of freedom some real variety may be 
preserved and that we shall not all be c n- 
pelled to spend our out-of-door social momé its 
in glorified tea-shops or Continental ca és, 
After all, many people might well say, th’ is 
our own country and we have developed ur 
own kinds of comfort and social conversa on 
which the public-house—in spite of its d w- 
backs—still to some extent provides. 


STRONG AND TASTEFUL 


TENDENCY to deplore our neighb: ar’s 
taste in furnishing is one of the stro: zest 
traits of the British character, though it was 
not portrayed by the late lamented Pont. 
However, the Furniture Industry Pos -war 
Reconstruction Committee is healthily im ued 
with it, to the extent of proposing to mace it 
impossible for our neighbour to indulge her 
depraved taste or, more significantly, to be 
deceived by vendors of rickety tables and flabby 
chairs. They propose that ‘‘utility”’ furniture, 
which was designed (and excellently dcsigiied 
to give adequate support with the least possible 
material, be replaced on the market by 
‘‘standard”’ furniture, of sound but less austere 
quality, and that legislation be enacted to 
guar.ntee to the purchaser a minimum standard 
of construction and materials. This standard 
furniture, they say, should be free of purchase 
tax, and every manufacturer be required to 
produce a certain quota of it before making 
any non-standard (and taxed) furniture, on 
which profit margins would need to be con- 
trolled also. The lower price of standard fur- 
niture, through absence of purchase tax, would 
mean in effect that the non-standard would be 
high-grade furniture. The schoolboy who 
defined “‘bureaucracy”’ as ‘“‘writing-desk con- 
trol’’ would, in this instance, be correct. But 
is the prospect of it any worse than the alterna- 
tive, envisaged by the Committee, of the 
market, in the absence of these minimum 
standards, being flooded with ‘‘attractive- 
looking but, in fact, ‘junk’ furniture’? which in 
their view—and indeed in that of responsible 
opinion—“ should not be allowed to be offered 
for sale in any circumstances’’? 


THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK 


HE postman’s knock is as traditional and 
as warmly regarded as the muffin bell. 
We have heard both for so long that we take 
it for granted that they still sound in our 
streets. Yet in fact the muffin bell has |: tel) 
been dumb, and now someone has pointed out 
that which comes to us with the shock of truth, 
that the postman has ceased to knock. He oes 
not announce his coming, pleasant or dre. ded, 
but keeps noiselessly on his round, slippin. the 
letters through the slit in the door, 
Sly as a silver fcx, 
Still as a mcuse. 
If this be really so it seems very sad. W_ are 
fond of the traditions that belong to vé ‘10us 
trades. A postman who does not knock 5 as 
comparatively cheerless as an inn rich 
announces itself in mere writing as, let u say, 
the Marquis of Granby without a picti ° 0! 
that famous commander. The postman’ !s 4 
knock of his own, a double knock not be 
confused with any other, and we knew ¢ 4s 
well as we knew the characteristic tatt ) 0 
some of our friends. He is a very part ula 
friend, and so let us have no more o_ this 
metaphorical tying up of our knocker 1 4 
white kid glove. We are not so delicate |: all 
that. 
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OW is the time, we are told, to pack 
up our guns and send them off to 
the gunsmith’s for a _ thorough 
cleaning and overhaul, but one 

wi ders if most gunsmiths are not in the same 
p. ‘ion as the watchmakers and boot-menders 
British Isles, with a waiting list of vus- 
to ors of such length that it is doubtful if one’s 
« will come up on the roster much before 
\ ust. Moreover, with the great increase in 
ve nin, the gun cannot be put away in its case 
fo. six months or more, as, unless one has an old 
fo. lingpiece reserved for the menial job of 
sh: oting from bedroom and other windows or 
rovnd the outbuildings, one must keep the 
12-pore ready to hand. 

At the present time my garden appears to 
be populated by jays which become more 
daring every day, and which are now racketeer- 
ing by the birds’ breakfast table. Every time a 
blackbird or thrush flies off with its ration it is 
chased by screeching jays until it drops the 
morsel, and, unless drastic action is taken 
belore nesting starts, I know exactly how many 
pods I shall gather from those early rows of 
peas I am tending ao cavetalty. 


oO} 1e 


[ is no scruple about the sanctity of the 
I beautiful jay which stays my hand, for I 
know that a wicked black heart beats beneath 
those brightly-coloured feathers, and that all 
his deeds are evil. His immunity so far is 
because my guns are beautifully cleaned and 
oiled, and I shrink from fouling them. The 
world of gunners, I think, is divided into two 
those who enjoy cleaning their guns 
more than any of the little jobs that fall to our 
lot, and those who detest the job heartily. I 
admire and envy those men who at the end of 
long tiring day go straight to the gunroom 
and, resisting all calls to tea or a whisky and 
spend a gloriously happy 20 minutes, 
pulling through with every conceivable patent 
device, and oiling carefully every important 
part. It is obvious that they are most intensely 
happy—the beatific expression on their weather- 
beaten countenances suggests that which one 
sees on the face of a fond baby-loving mother 
as she bathes her offspring. She would not allow 
another woman to touch her child, and this 
type of gun could not sleep at night if he thought 
a keeper, or one of the beaters, had cleaned his 
but I am ashamed to admit that I 
a iteful to anyone—Arab orderlies only 


classes : 


soda 


we n; 


€ ed—who will clean mine; Once upon a 
ti had a most wonderful friend with whom 
I who at the end of the day would ask me 


vour if I would let him clean my gun, 
b lay ‘‘mountains divide us and the waste 
( ‘and with an expression of keen distaste 
face I do it myself. 


* * 
I ‘Y years ago “there appeared in an 
4 \merican magazine, and, later, re-pub- 
1 an English one, a short story called 
I Pigs, which was considered at the time 


funniest short story ever written. It is 
igo that I have forgotten the name of 
.or, so do not know if he is alive at the 
time or not, but, if he is, what a master- 
humour he might write to-day with 
iderful material the ordinary pig pro- 
‘iconsciously in this the fifth year of the 
ever since the days when Mohammed 
yphet forbade the eating of pork in any 
as Old sus vulgaris achieved such official 
‘ce, and been enclosed in such a barbed- 
entanglement of laws, ordinances and 
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restrictions. It is a marvel that any portions of 
him are ever extracted from the chevaux de 
frise around him to figure on our breakfast 
tables as rashers. 
* * 
* 

E have all of us heard of, and envied, that 
W dauntless and extremely clever man who 
keeps a backyard pig for private killing, and 
has a ham in pickle as the result, but, unless 
one studies the regulations controlling the pig 
and reads the police-court columns of the local 
newspaper, one does not realise what frightful 
risks he runs—that his days are spent in the 
shadow of the gaol as it were. I believe a few 
outstanding intellectuals with a natural gift for 
understanding legal and official terminology 
have managed to steer clear of all the rocks, 
shoals and sandbanks on the dangerous voyage 
from the sty to the curing-shed, but the majority 
fall by the wayside sooner or later , and appear 
before the magistrates for the shameful crime 
of giving a dear old mother a pork chop, or 
carrying out the execution of the pig in the 
wrong place at the right time, in the right place 
at the wrong time, or, when both time and place 
are right, killing the wrong pig. Once I thought 
I would keep my future pig—which like the aged 
spinster’s son will now never materialise—in 
a near neighbour’s sty, but have been warned 
that, though this lodging is in order, the board- 
ing is quite another matter, and I must feed 
the pig always myself. It had been my inten- 
tion to wait at the pig’s table on guest nights 
only—say once a week as a token of ownership— 
but this it appears is a highly criminal idea and 
is banned absolutely. 

I may add that any mixture of metaphors 
in the foregoing effusion or wail is not inten- 
tional. It is the result of a muddled brain 
through trying to understand ‘‘ Pigs, domestic; 
regulations for the keeping of . . .”’ I have 
never attempted to write a crime story yet, but 
feel I must try my hand at this form of litera- 
ture as I have the most wonderful plot taking 
form at the back of my mind with a very striking 
title: The Man Who Killed the Wrong Pig. 

* * 





HILE on the topic of unintentional 
humour, the lemon when controlled 
by Pooh-bah officials can put up a quite amusing 
show, but then the lemon was always a subject 
of unseemly mirth. On hearing the week before 
Shrove Tuesday that cargoes of lemons were on 
their way to this country from Sicily, the 
journalists of many of our daily papers burst 
into full spring song and wrote lyrically of the 
treat in store for us—we were to have lemons 
to squeeze over our pancakes on Pancake Day, 
they stated with authority, and every British 
mouth watered in anticipation. 
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See, paid Ce 


BY THE RIVER: BARROW-ON-TRENT, DERBYSHIRE 


Frank Rodgers 


I do not know how the. rest of the British 
Isles fared with regard to this rash prophecy, 
but it was not our lucky day. Possibly our 
village is in the same category as that which 
“Voted the World was Flat,’’ or perhaps our 
local food office was working on an out-of-date 
or Mahommedan calendar, but, though our 
lemons duly appeared in all shops in tempting 
glistening piles on Shrove Tuesday, the edict 
went forth that in no circumstances were they 
to be sold to the public before Thursday— 
48 hours too late for the great occasion—and 
every frustrated would-be purchaser grasped 
the meaning of the ancient, but previously 
obscure, catchphrase : ‘“‘ The answer’s a lemon!”’ 

% * 
* 

HE reproduction in a recent number of 
Country Lire of Cruikshank’s drawing 
of a pair of dogs galloping with a small mail 
cart is a reminder of those days when a goodly 
number of the dogs in this country had a set 
task to perform. Though there was possibly 
a certain amount of cruelty and over-working in- 
dulged in by the unthinking and unsympathetic, 
which justified the prohibition of the use of 
dogs for this purpose, it has often struck me 
that the animals who have a real hard job of 
work to carry out every day are far happier, 
and incidentally much healthier, than the 
leisured class of house pet who has nothing 
whatsoever to do except eat his meals, sleep 

by the fireside and wait for his daily walk. 

I am told that the huskies of Canada, who 
lead an extremely hard life and who exist on 
the most Spartan diet, are intensely proud of 
their calling, and, if there is an attempt to put 
another animal in the eminent post of lead dog, 
the original holder of the position will fight him 
at once. He is furious at the suggestion that 
he should take a nice quiet day off by the camp 
fireside. Here, in this country, it is obvious 
that the real working gundog is always a most 
contented animal, at any rate in the shooting 
season, and that he adopts a most superior 
attitude with other animals who do not have 
to work for their living, whom he obviously 
despises. ; 

Beyond watching sheepdog trials when I 
get the chance, and taking an interest in 
animals managing flocks on mountain-sides, I 
cannot say I know much about the breed, but 
here again one meets real hard workers who are 
extremely proud of their profession, and would 
not willingly miss one minute of their day’s 
work. They are so busily occupied always that 
they have really no time to waste paying those 
little courtesies which dogs extend to each other 
when they meet—on the occasions when they 
do not fight. 
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ENGLAND'S OLD COURT-HOUSES 





1—THE SPEECH HOUSE, FOREST OF DEAN. 


T this time, when the scales of Justice 
seem so sadly out of balance in many 
European countries, the history of 
English jurisdiction is of considerable 

interest. The English law and its methods of 
administration are of course the products of 
several centuries of development, and a good 
many tangible relics of that development still 
exist, in the form of old court-houses. 

First thoughts may make it appear strange 
that many of these buildings are to be found 
in rural areas. A pre-Reformation court-house 
stands about half a mile north of Hawkshead, 
Lancashire, at the junction of the Ambleside 





Wa 


2.—CRIMINAL COURTS ARE STILL HELD IN THE FEUDAL 
CASTLE OF LANCASTER 


By ARTHUR GAUNT 


and Coniston roads. Another court-house is to 
be found at Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire, 
and other small places up and down the country 
have similar structures. 

Yet their remoteness from cities and towns 
is not so odd when it is remembered that long 
journeys by juries and witnesses were well nigh 
impracticable in medizwval days. The courts 
had therefore to be established locally, and 
almost every place of any size had its own court- 
house. 

Courts Leet were held, usually half-yearly, 
in thousands of places until the Statute of 
Marlborough in 1267 initiated their decline. 
Every market town 
by reason of its royal 
charter also had the 
right to establish a 
Court of Pie-poudre, 
in order to settle 
trading disputes. 
Such towns set upa 


further court for 
trials relating to 
criminal matters 


affecting the market. 
In addition, 
there were Courts of 
Request, which were 
intended to dispense 
justice to poor litig- 
ants, though (as their 
title suggests) these 
courts were rather 
in the nature of a 
courtesy to the poor. 
Pie- poudre courts 
are given interesting 
mention by Ben 
Jonson in Bartholo- 
mew Fairy; Shake- 
speare himself was 
actually summoned 
as a witness at a 
Court of Request in 
1612, as shown by 
papers still preserved 
at the Public Record 
Office. 
England’s 
ancient court-houses 
are therefore much 
more than mere 
architectural souven- 
irs from the past. 
They are legacies of 
the early growth of 
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English justice. Further, some of them are 
even yet not defunct. 

Perhaps the most famous of all is the 
Speech House (Fig. 1) in the Forest of Dean, 
In this building (now an inn) built by order of 
Charles II, the forest laws are put into effect. 
A link with Canute is thereby kept alive, for 
he founded this court and made many laws to 
protect the Forest as a royal demesne. 

In the past, heavy penalties were inflicted 
for infringement of the forest regulations, ear- 
lopping and branding being prescribed for 
“‘foreigners”’ found trespassing in the territory. 
In the cellars of the court-house still exists 
the tiny room once used as a cell, and the old 
whipping-post outside remains as a reminder 
of the corporal punishment that was meted out. 

Nowadays, the Court ‘‘Verderers’”’ meet 
10 times each year, and, though their jurisdiction 
relates entirely to civil matters, the meetings 
have an historic significance of the most valu- 
able kind. 

Courts Leet also continue to be held in 
some localities; they can enquire into allega- 
tions of felony, and they also serve as courts 0! 
record. Watchet, Somerset, holds an event 0! 
this sort annually, on the first Thursday follow: 
ing St. Luke’s Day (October 18), an inn becom: 
ing the court-house for the purpose. 

Many old inns, indeed, have served in the 
legal capacity in earlier times. One of the lesser- 
known is the Sun Inn at Cottingley, a Middle 


Airedale village which has suffered little from J 


“improvements” in modern times. The old 
inn, a stage-coach halting-place in the eighteentl 
century, before the alternative road through 
this part of Airedale was built, served <s the 


court-house for the locality prior to the adus- f 
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trialisation and expansion of neighb. uring 
West-Riding towns. 

The courts were presided over by ti » lord F 
of Cottingley manor, one of the most . .mous F 
being Colonel Wickham, a real old t).e 0 
country squire, who died in 1804. Tl. cup 
board in which the court records were ke ‘t was 
discovered a few years ago. There is a s: dome 
touch in the knowledge that poachers al: used j 
the inn as a rendezvous ! j 

Other discoveries in recent years hav ‘akelf) | 
the form of documents which show ti « the) 
first lord of the manor was Asolf, one f the ; 
mystery men of Yorkshire, who occupi« . thatf) 4 
position as far back as 1100. Hence Cott: zleys>) § 
long-established right to have a court 2f Sf © 
own. 

The Sun Inn was threatened with ml 
tion when a new inn was built alongsid: som’ y> 
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‘THE COURT-ROOM IN THE HARK TO 
s;OUNTY INN, SLAIDBURN, YORKSHIRE 
loor above the bench was, it is thought, the “ dock ” 


ears ago, but fortunately its death warrant has 
‘ently never been actually signed, and the old build- 
‘mains, though it now serves as a garage. 
fost manor lords had the right to establish a court 
len times, and some mementoes of that privilege 
-casionally to be found on manorial property even 
: no actual court-house now exists. A fine example 
ibbet (Fig. 4) is to be seen on the Temple Newsam 
the 900-acre property bought by Leeds from 
Halifax in 1922, for £35,000. 
Vinchelsea preserves its court-house or water- 
’s prison, It is a restored Tudor building, but it 
its traces of much greater antiquity, notably in the 
led-arch doorway and the wall niches. The interior 
ne oak rafters. 
somehow this historic relic fell into private hands in 
ighteenth or nineteenth centuries, but in 1890 it 
ought by a benefactor, Dr. Edwin Freshfield, and 
resented to the town. Later it was refurnished, 
: Ellen Terry assisting in the work, and in recent 
it has somewhat reverted to its early status, civic 
ess being carried out in the upper chamber, though, 
urse, no court affairs are conducted there. 
lower room, formerly divided into prison 
, is now a reading-room. 


Knaresborough, Nidderdale, is another allows. 
nt town that has managed to retain its 
t-house, though it has long since relin- 
1ed its original réle. The building (Fig. 5), 
ig two-storeyed structure and a cell with 
varred window, stands near the ancient 


4.—THE HALIFAX GIBBET 
Re-erected on the Temple Newsam Estate, Leeds 
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Chichester. 


< 


Castle and deserves to receive more notice than 
the counter-attraction of the fortress usually 


Courts of Pie-poudre were formerly held in 
the upper chamber of the Canon Gate at 
In this room, now a muniment 
room, traders attending the annual Sloe Fair 
were made to honour their contracts. 





Some of Britain’s medizval market houses 
served as courts when trading disputes had to 
be settled. The market house at Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, may be regarded as a good 
example. Another is at Wymondham, Norfolk, 
and a third at Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire. Often, such market towns had two courts 
attached to their markets. Whereas the Court 





5.—OLD COURT-HOUSE, KNARESBOROUGH 


Near the castle. 





-ISTH-CENTURY COURT-HOUSE, OR STAPLE HALL, LONG CRENDON, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The property of the National Trust 





The barred window of the cell can be seen 


of Pie-poudre tried offenders against the civil 
law, the Clerk of the Market presided over a 
court empowered to try offenders against the 
criminal law. But the Clerk’s authority ex- 
tended only to offences directly concerning the 
market. 

Certain old castles may be regarded as still 
closely connected with the old court customs, 
the strongholds at York, Lancaster (Fig. 2), and 
elsewhere being the scenes of both criminal and 
civil jurisdiction affairs. But their development 
in these matters is of course a long and com- 
plicated story, and the defunct court-houses of 
villages and market towns nowadays have 
perhaps more romance, as the absence of trials 
tends to gloss the more sordid details relating 
to these buildings. 

It is gratifying to know that many of them 
are now regarded as part of the national heritage; 
and are looked upon as historic relics that must 
be preserved. In addition to the many now 
being cared for by civic and county authorities, 
there are some that have been adopted by the 
National Trust. 

The Hawkshead Court-house, believed to 
have been founded by the monks of Furness 
Abbey, is being carefully preserved for posterity 
in that way, as also is the 15th-century 
example at Long Crendon, 14 miles from Oxford 
(Fig. 6). 
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THE EMPIRE’S NATIONAL PARKS— 


AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 


THE EXOTIC BEAUTY OF RUSSELL FALLS 


By FRANK W. LANE 





TASMANIA’S NATIONAL PARK 


HE national parks of Australia, 
unlike those of the other Dominions, 
are controlled by the different State 
governments. Generally speaking, the 
parks are small and show more of the hand of 
man than the great wild areas which have 
been set aside as national parks in other 
countries. The main reason for this is because, 
despite its great land surface, much of the 
Dominion is quite uninhabitable, and of 
the scenery of the rest only a comparatively 


small area could be regarded as outstandingly 
beautiful. 

Although small, the parks have played a 
large part in the preservation of the Dominion’s 
wild life. That most charming of Australia’s 
native animals, the koala, owes its existence 
largely to the protection it has been given 
in various reserves. Sections of some of the 
eucalyptus forests, on the leaves of whose trees 
the koalas feed, have been made permanent 
sanctuaries for them. 


A VIEW IN THE NATIONAL PARK. DARLING RANGI, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Victoria has a large park at Wilson's 
Promontory and here many stray specimens of 
the koala have been collected and they now 
live and breed there in perfect safety. This 
tract of over 100,000 acres is the largest park 
in the Dominion. Western Australia has a 
kangaroo reserve, and elsewhere the emu, 
duck-billed platypus, echidna and other native 
animals are preserved. 

One of the most renowned of Australian 
parks is Mount Buffalo National Park, in 
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DOVE LAKE AT THE FOOT OF THE CRADLE MOUNTAINS IN TASMANIA’S NATIONAL PARK 
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Victoria. In summer the scenery and colouring are superb and in 
wirter this park becomes a centre for winter sports. 

The national park in the Darling Range country of Western 

ralia is largely composed of virgin bushland, but in sections 

art has been called in to improve on nature. 

The countryside is particularly rich in wild flowers and in 

ially constructed flower beds an attempt has been made to 

»it specimens of the flowers to be found in the whole park. 

ng these are rich patches of leschenaultia, the furry heads of 

e conostylis, coral creepers, golden lambertia in all the glory 

eir colouring, and the many-flowered spikes of the tall azure sun 

ds which are so plentiful. 

Sydney has a park of some 40,000 acres. Its scenery is fine, and 

\dition to affording protection for native animals, it is also used 

1e acclimatisation of British birds. 

Yanchep Park is Western Australia in miniature—nearly every 

of scenery found in the State is represented, for there are a 

-d coastline, rich coastal flats, walks among all the glories of 

bush, lagoons, and limestone caves with lovely and curious 

tecture fashioned by Nature’s underground forces. 

Some dozen parks are found throughout Queensland. One of 

comprises the whole of Hinchinbrook Island and is preserved 

; natural state of rugged beauty. The channel which separates 

sland from the mainland has been described as ‘“‘the loveliest 

water lane in the world.”’ 

Best known of the Queensland parks is the Lamington National 

which has a virgin area of some 47,000 acres. It is a wild land 

‘ep gorges, canyons and ravines, of precipitous jungle-clad spurs 
mountain peaks wreathed in mists, of cascades, waterfalls and 
t-running creeks, of exuberant rain-forest vegetation and ancient 
s, such as the great Antarctic beeches, which are at least 2,000 
s old. It is the haunt of the Albert lyre-bird, the rare Rufus 
b-bird, Olive whistler, and a thousand other songsters. 

Tasmania’s National Park is known as Cradle Mountain—Lake 

‘lair Scenic Reserve. It is situated some 100 miles from Hobart, 

capital, and has an area of about 500 square miles. It is almost 

irely untouched by the hand of man. No roads have been made 
reserve, although a 35-mile bush track connects Cradle Mountain 
north with Lake St. Clair in the south. From the pinnacle 
Cradle Mountain on a clear day about half of Tasmania can be 
and the whole park is a hikers’ paradise. For the less 
adventurous walker tracks have been cut round the western shore 
of Lake St. Clair, from which there is a side track to the summit of 
Mount Olympus, and other ‘‘safe’’ walks can be taken from the 
guest house in the northern part of the park. 

‘or the pioneer walker there is the hinterland of the park. 
\bout every dozen miles rough camping huts are provided. Walkers 
generally carry,their own provisions, but a pack horse can sometimes 
be hired. The hiker can thus experience all the joys of pioneering 
as well as the thrills of mountain climbing and the pleasures of seeing 
some of Australasia’s grandest scenery. 











TYPICAL BUSH IN VICTORIA WHERE, AT WILSON’S 
PROMONTORY, KOALAS ARE PROTECTED 


WINTER SPORTS ON LAKE CALANI IN MOUNT BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK, VICTORIA 
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RYE’S JUBILEE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N these days all manner of anniversaries, 
which in happier times would be celebrated 
with a little flourish of friendly trumpets, 
pass by unheeded. But for a timely remin- 

der I should have been wholly unaware, and 
so would I am sure many other lovers of Rye, 
that this month sees the jubilee of the club. It 
was in March, 1894, as I am told, that there took 
place the first meeting. Rye is one of the links 
which a great many people have heard of but 
comparatively few know well or at all. It has 
a great reputation and those who do know It 
are passionately devoted to it, but it has kept 
on the more or less noiseless tenor of its way. 
It has never been, and thank heaven never will 
be, the scene of a championship, for which it is 
geographically unsuited. Between the last two 
wars the tournament of the President’s Putter 
has given it, in a mild degree, that publicity 
for which its devotees have no taste, but that 
competition is a comparatively esoteric mystery 
to the general public and the weather of January 
does not encourage spectators. It is one of the 
noblest of seaside courses at one of the most 
adorable of little towns in all England, and we 
who know it (I think I must now have belonged 
to the club for well over 40 years) are perfectly 
content with it as it is, and want no excessive 
fame for it and like selfishly to keep the secret 
of its beauties locked within our own breasts. 

One of my fellow-members has kindly 
sent me a copy of the account in a local paper 
of that first meeting in March of 50 years ago. 
It is so pleasantly redolent of old times, when 
golf was essentially a private game in England 
and the gentlemen who wrote about it in the 
newspapers knew very little about it (save 
perhaps that the words ‘“‘stymie”’ and “‘niblick”’ 
lent themselves to humour) that I reproduce it 
verbatim. 

‘During the Easter holidays the golf links 
at Camber-on-Sea were very largely patronized, 
and we are pleased to hear that a most favour- 
able opinion was pronounced on the Course, 
which bids fair to become one of the best in 
the South of England. The number of members 
is daily increasing and the success of our new 
venture is already assured. Never before has 
such a scene of animation been witnessed on the 
rugged sandhills as was the case on Easter 
Monday, when several hundreds of golfers and 
interested spectators assembled at the first 
Monthly Medal Competition, the weather being 
charming. Owing to the dry weather some of 
the greens did not play very well, and conse- 
quently there were no very good scores. Several 
players made no returns.”’ 

I cannot help suspecting that the writer 
or his informant at Rye drew a patriotically 
long bow as to the number of people on the 
links, unless indeed the ‘‘hundreds’’ consisted 
of bank-holiday makers, having their picnics on 
the green, prayed in aid to make the total 
more imposing. In fact I am assured by my 
student of the club records that there were 
25 entrants, of whom only three broke 100 
without their handicaps to help them. As a 
matter of history the medal was tied for by 
Mr. T. H. Oyler with 95 less 12 and Mr. Morse 
Hewitt 99 less 16. Mr. Hewitt won on playing 
off the tie, but perhaps a more memorable 
circumstance is that Sir C. Rushout, with praise- 
worthy resolution, returned a score of 144-16 
=> 128. 


* * * 


There is no mention of Mr. H. S. Colt 
and I hardly think he can have been playing, 
and yet he ought to have been, for he was one 
of the founders of the club and designed the 
course, of which he has good cause to be proud. 
He has laid out a great number since, some of 
them very famous, but in none of them will he 
have a more enduring monument to his skill 
than in Rye. It is a curious thing that two who 
afterwards became professional golf architects 
did two of their very best pieces of work as 
amateurs. The late Dr. McKenzie was, I believe, 
a practising doctor in Leeds when he laid out 
the admirable Alwoodley, and Mr. Colt was a 
solicitor at Hastings when the Rye club was 


founded. Mr. Colt was of course a very good 
golfer in 1894, having already played several 
years for Cambridge and having twice won the 
Jubilee Vase at St. Andrews, and if he had played 
in that medal we should surely find his score 
near the top of the list. Later in 1894 he is 
recorded as playing, though his score I know 
not. Two years afterwards the name of another 
distinguished golfer appears, that of the late 
Sir Ernley Blackwell; he won a medal with 
84 + 2 = 86. Another of the early players and 
ever after a faithful friend of the club was the 
Rev. H. C. L. Tindall, once the most famous 
of quarter-milers and beloved by everyone at 
Rye as ‘“‘The Parson.’’ In 1901 we come across 
another great supporter of Rye, Horace (after- 
wards Mr. Justice) Avory, who won the Dormy 
House Cup at the twentieth hole. 
* * * 


With the new century we may be almost 
said to come to modern times and I will not, 
though there is much temptation, wander in 
imagination round the club-house and look at 
the gallery of caricatures of all those early 
friends; no, not even at Dacre Vincent, most 
cherished and most casual of secretaries, and 
Mr. Archer, to whom we owe so much and in 
particular the Sea Hole, christened by some wag 
Archerfield. The mention of that hole brings 
me back to the course itself as I first saw it, 
I suppose in about 1899, certainly in the days 
of the gutty. The great adventure of the Sea 
Hole, of making a green beyond the sandhills, 
had not then been thought of. There was a much 
milder one-shot hole for the eighth instead of 
that magnificent one to the plateau green 
(Lord! what a difficult shot with the wind on 
your back!); but otherwise the course was 
much as it remained for many years afterwards, 
with the first five holes running out to the little 
nestling green at the Camber end and the ninth 
close to the “Billy” inn. Incidentally I suppose 
it was then much as it had been when, a few 
years before, a really considerable match had 
been played there. I have as usual mislaid a 
book but I think it was in 1896; it was certainly 
in one of the two years that Freddie Tait was 


PIGEONS OF 


T is in the R.A.F. that carrier-pigeons have 
proved their worth in this war. Many an 
airman can honestly say that he owes his 
life to their never-failing homing instinct. 

Nearly every aircraft on reconnaissance or 
offensive patrol or on a bombing raid carries 
two pigeons in a square watertight container. 
This is also buoyait so that if the aircraft is 
forced down into th? sea, it will float and so 
allow the birds to be released with an S.O.S. 
message in the tiny bakelite container that is 
fastened to one leg. The birds must always be 
kept perfectly dry, for the slightest damp may 
have fatal results in such a purely land creature. 

Most of the birds are lent for official duties 
by private fanciers through the National Pigeon 
Service. Many of the birds were flying over to 
the Continent and back in races before the war. 
Now they are re-visiting the same places in 
bombers ! Not every bird offered was accepted, 
however. Each one was subjected to a most 
rigorous endurance test, and only a few sur- 
viving stalwarts found themselves in the Air 
Force. The first distance for homing purposes 
was 20 miles. This was gradually increased over 
land, and the successful pigeons were then 
released from aircraft. 

Some the R.A.F.’s carriers have set up 
amazing records of endurance. One bird flew 
through terrible weather across the North Sea 
from Stavanger, Norway, some 250 miles. 
Another homed to the Midlands from Holland 
in just over four hours. One of the most excep- 
tional feats was that of two pigeons that were 
released 340 miles from their home in a com- 
pletely strange direction. Although they had 
to find their way across two countries and a sea, 
both homed safely, the first in 11 hours. To 
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Amateur Champion that he played a 36-hole 
match against Vardon at Rye. I remember that 
he described himself in his diary as “‘ over-golfed” 
and the professional won pretty comfortably. 

The course is very different now. It had 
to be altered because of that confounded pvo- 
cession of cars which passed endlessly along the 
road to Camber in the summer months. Doubt- 
less it is better than ever; the golf is or a 
grander, bigger scale, but it is permissible to 
have some sentimental regrets for the pest, 
For that matter it is far more comfortable to 
drive to the links in a car, throwing penr ies 
to the custodians of the gates, than to cli ab 
down the hill from the Dormy House (wit a 
corresponding climb up at night) and then og 
out to the links in the “Puffing Billy” o a 
train. There are few more delig'tful sensati ins 
than that of driving back in the gathering d sk 
of a winter evening, seeing the lights of 1 ye 
twinkling on the cliff-top, and thinking of 
muffins to come. And yet something © at 
belonged to Rye alone departed with that c Id 
stuffy, snorting little train. 


* * * 


The Rye Club has kindly allowed ‘the 
Oxford and Cambridge Society to adopt the 
course in some sort as its home course. ¢t is 
there that the Society has played mat hes 
against the two Universities and against the 
American Walker Cup team (we halved with 
them once, to our justifiable pride); it is there 
too of course that the President’s Putte has 
been yearly played for since 1920, and ina 
corner of the club-house the Putter itself hangs 
with its load of silver balls. Owing to that 
tournament many of us have come to tuink 
primarily of Rye in winter’s cold and boisterous 
winds, when the golf is tremendous indeed, | 
am conscious that I myself have written over 
and over again of the mighty fire in the Dormy 
House billiard room and the thought of it now 
warms my heart. But let us not forget that Rye 
is heavenly too at all other seasons of the year, 
at the Easter meeting or at the time of the 
Harlequin match in August, when those dis- 
tinguished cricketers descend on it. At the 
moment I hear there are only eight holes in 
play, which would suit me very well; but there 
will be 18 again some day. Frost or snow, rain 
or sunshine, how I long to see it again. Floreat, 
Florebit | 


THE R.A.F. 


date, the speed record for one of these 
“‘feathered Spitfires,’’ as the R.A.F. call them, 
is 68 miles an hour. 

So important is the work of these carriers 
that some time ago the Air Ministry authorised 
the destruction of peregrine falcons, the pigeon’s 
worst enemies. Cumberland and Westmorland 
were the first counties affected, as they covered 
the western approaches, but other areas have 
since been included wherein the eggs or young 
of these hawks may be taken. The chief danger 
from falcons arises when the tired pigeon reaches 
the coast with a vital message. The destruction 
of these admittedly fine birds is, however, 4 
necessary evil and fortunately does not threaten 
to eradicate the peregrine entirely. 

Normally, homing pigeons cannot find their 
way after dark. Consequently if a night-ra ‘ding 
bomber is forced down in darkness the crew 
usually keep the birds in their containers until 
dawn. But there have been cases where »irds 
have been released in darkness and have su °€8s- 
fully found their way to their home loft. It is 
thought that if a bird finds itself over t. ~ sea 


at night it will fly on till a perch is re: -hed, 
waiting there till daybreak. There seems *0 be 
a fixed instinct to roost at dusk, unlike the sabit 
of the Manx shearwater, itself a homing id, 
which travels great distances to its nes* xfter 
dark. A pigeon’s homing sense would « peat 
to depend on its ability to see its wherea ut. 

These developments of night homi ; by 
occasional birds are being watched carefv y by 
fanciers and experts who foresee a wider 1g !2 
the scope of the already useful pigeon, hich 
has brought about the rescue of stranded: men 
near home and in the Middle East. 

D. J. Guns* 'N. 
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CRYSTALLISED ARCHITECTURE 


(Left) 

A FISH-EYE 

VIEW OF 

TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 


( Right) 
WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 
CRYSTALLISED 


HE fish-eye or _ horizon 
camera is apparently an 
apparatus chiefly used for 
meteorological recording, 
‘n it is required to photograph 
sky. Its horizontal plane and 
tical focus are seen in the view 
‘rated of Trafalgar Square, 
1 is reminiscent of the image 
1 by the old camera obscura, 
ited in the eighteenth century 
sometimes found among the 
amusements of seaside resorts 30 
years ago, 
When it is applied to architectur- 
pecially Gothic, interiors, fantas- 
tic results are-obtained. Though of 
little representational value, owing 
to the substitution of vertical for 
horizontal perspective, the distorted 
images recorded have a remarkable 
beauty of theirown. That of West- 
minster Abbey, taken beneath the 
ossing of nave and transepts, has 
the intricate harmony of a magnified 


frost-crystal. The vaulted roofs of THE CHOIR, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


the four arms of the church form 


the matrix, from which the piers of the cross- vertical members have their vanishing point. results: 


formed by the choir of York Mins- 
ter to which the lierne vaulting 
gives a_ lace-like quality. The 
pattern acquires a circular mem- 
ber in the choir screens, here seen 
as a girdle of filigree. Similarly 
the choir stalls of St. Paul’s be- 
come huge enriched arcs, while 
the dome is equated with the semi- 
dome of the apse, and the nave is 
diminished to something less than 
the high altar. 

The nave of Ely gives a crystal 
of another kind due to the Norman 
arcades and painted wooden roof. 

This way of seeing does bring 
out the soaring, inter-knit quality 
of Gothic architecture: in the York 
and Winchester views the lattice 
system of the vaulting, and the 
intimate relationship of roof, piers 
and arcading, are literally 
crystallised. 

It is possible to conceive the 
patterns resulting from this mec- 
hanical vision being applied to 
decorative design with remarkable 


for instance to form repetitive patterns 


ing emanate like rays, and in which all other A simpler but no less lovely crystal is for printing on textiles. 


(ZZ 


—S 


ELY CATHEDRAL. THE NAVE CHOIR OF YORK MINSTER CRYSTALLISED 
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1.—THE BOWER HOUSE IN ITS ARC OF OAK WOODS 





THE BOWER HOUSE, HAVERING, ESSEX—. 


THE HOME OF SIR JOHN J. SMITH 


Designed by H. Flitcroft with Charles Bridgeman the landscape gardener for John Baynes 1729. 


The name derives from the ancient royal 


palace of Havering Bower, in use from Edward the Confessor to Charles I. 


HUNDRED, even thirty, years ago 
the country lying back from the left 
bank of the Thames estuary must 
have offered some of the loveliest 
landscapes in England. From Havering hill 
north of Romford town there is a vast view, 
from the City on the right to Sheerness, over 
what was till lately prime arable and fatten- 
ing pasture, with the estuary winding in 
broad silver scrolls in the middle distance, 
and the North Downs blue against the sun 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


beyond. The high ground, rising to 300 ft. 
near the village, is still thickly wooded where 
several old parks preserve much of the great 
royal park of Havering, an offshoot from 
Hainault Forest, that region of aboriginal 
Essex Weald lying eastward of the Roding, 
in which kings from Saxons to Stuarts 
spent much of their time hunting. 
Havering-atte-Bower, to give the charm- 
ing name in full, derives its suffix from the 
medizval royal residence that existed from 





2.—FORECOURT AND ENTRANCE FRONT 





pre-Conquest times till after the Civil War. 
The Rev. Harold Smith, in his excellent 
History of Havering, says that he found no 
instance of the “Bower”’ suffix earlier than 
1272, which was about the time that 
Henry III had initiated the practice of 
including Havering among the Queen’s 
estates. ‘‘ Bower,” originally the ladies’ room 
in a medieval house, was sometimes ex- 
tended to cover the whole building when 
this was a woman’s property (as_ the 
men’s Hall was in innumerable 
cases); a well-known instance is 
“Rosamond’s Bower,” the old 
palace of Woodstock. Edward the 
Confessor is identified with Haver- 
ing in two pretty legends. One 
relates that “the place so abounded 
with warbling nightingales,”’ which 
disturbed the saintly king’s devo- 
tions, that he prayed that they 
might be removed; with the result 
that none was ever heard again in 
the royal park. The other actually 
derives the village’s name from the 
story of the Confessor’s ring, o/ten 
depicted in medieval art and 
itself still preserved among _ the 
Westminster Abbey relics. Bric fly, 
it is that Edward gave the rin’ to 
a beggar who, it turned out, vas 
St. John the Evangelist in disg: ‘se. 
Years later, two pilgrims retu ed 
from the Holy Land with the lf- 
same ring which, they averred, iad 
been given them by an old man ho 
had guided and befriended 1 em 
when lost. At parting, he reve led 
himself as St. John and bade t em 
return the ring to their King _ ith 
the intimation that his end as 
nigh. Variants of the legenc set 
the return of the ring at Have: 3g, 
the pilgrims saying “Have ri 5. 
In fact, of course, the name der tes 
the settlement of the Saxon H ve 
ringas, ““Haver’s people.” 

















oe 


i A ke 





The long and interesting his- 
tor of the palace can be summed 
up as its having been ‘“‘ancient 
der esne”’ of the Crown coming 
dov n from the Saxon kings; and, 
fro 1 the time of Henry II at the 
Jat: t, as the site of a royal manor 
ho. e. From the evidence of dated 
do ‘ments it can be shown to have 
be. . frequently used, though gener- 
all for a short time only, by 
H. ry II, John, Henry III (the 
Ck + Rolls record various altera- 
ti by him to the structure), 
Ec ard I, Edward III (with whom 
H: ering was a favourite resort), 
H: cy VI, who made extensive 
re; irs, and Henry VIII, when 
be Katharine of Aragon and 
Ar e Boleyn briefly possessed it 
M: y and Elizabeth met at Have- 
rin prior to their joint entry into 
Lo jon at the former’s Accession. 
E] «beth occasionally used the old 
ho se and was advised by Leicester 
to ake up her quarters there in 
co ection with her review of the 
tr»ps at Tilbury during the 
Ar .ada crisis. But her visits were 
rar’; it seems that the sport which 
the manor afforded was poor, 
‘\ nerewith she is greatly offended.”’ 
Nevertheless, James I came there 
frequently; Charles I last occupied 
it in 1638, when he slept the night 
there after receiving the Queen’s 
mother, Marie de Medici, who 
lodged at Gidea Hall (a quadrangu- 
lar moated house). In 1650 the 
park and manor were offered for 
sale by the Parliament, the manor 
house being described as “a con- 
fused heap of old ruinous decayed 
buildings, whose materials of lead, 
glass, tile, brick, stone and timber ”’ 
were valued at £480. Nevertheless 
some repairs were effected after the 
Restoration by the Earl of Lindsey, 
who had established an hereditary 
claim to the “keepership of the 
Forest of Essex and of the House 
at Havering’; but by 1719 it was 
described as uninhabitable; and in 
1816 not a vestige remained. 


However, two plans of the old 
palace made in 1578 survive and 
are reproduced by Mr. Smith from 
Vol. xxix of the Architectural 
Review. They show the same incon- 
sequent and rambling character as 
do those of other early royal manor 
houses, such as Clarendon, but were 
apparently grouped round a great 
cour’ and two smaller ones, west of 


a 


the present green, the larger of its 
two c.apels being on the site of the 
present church, of which it served 
in t as the predecessor. A 


pec ity is that no great hall 

a] on the plans, which do not 

he profess to be complete and 

we ide when the building had 

alt suffered much dilapidation 
iT ration. 

brief account of the 

“Bower” is called for by 

‘tuation of the name in the 

ilt by Mr. Sergeant Baynes 

The claim made in some 

that this occupies its 

te can be seen to be un- 

but the highly interesting 

m over the hall fireplace, 

mes the designers of the 

‘serts that ‘‘remains of the 

uace of Havering Bower 
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3.—THF. FORECOURT BEFORE THE ADDITION OF THE WINGS TO THE HOUSE 
Signed J. B. 1791 





4.—THE SOUTH FRONT OVERLOOKING THE THAMES ESTUARY 


The middle. designed by H. Flitcroft, flanked by wings added circa 1800 





5.—_THE SOUTH FRONT IN ITS WOODED SETTING, CIRCA 1800 











6.—THE FRONT DOOR; THE PORCH 
REGENCY ADDITION 


situated on the summit of the hill’’ were used 
by John Baynes in founding “this dwelling 
for the safe ease and pleasant leisure of 
himself and his friends. H. Flitcroft, archi- 
tect; C. Bridgeman, designer.’’ The inscrip- 
tion goes on, in reference to the angel corbel 
placed in the broken pediment above: “The 
arms of King Edward III, sculptured on this 
stone, are sufficient proof of its antiquity.” 
Its builder called the house “ Monthavering’”’ ; 
it was later known as the “Manor House,” 
and the present name is apparently not older 
than the time of Sir John Smith Burges 
(1780-1803), who was probably also respon- 
sible for adding the two wings flanking the 
Flitcroft centre (Fig. 4). 

A short drive from the main road through 
trees and shrubs leads into a forecourt of 
circular form before the entrance front 
(Fig. 2). Of brick, without stone quoins, this 
is little altered from Flitcroft’s design except 
for the addition of a porch over the front 
door steps and the dark painting of the 
cornice and window openings. To the left, 
parallel with the front, runs a range of 
stables (Fig. 7) surmounted by a clock and 
belfry, but much hidden by bushes so that 
only on its south side can the delightful 
design of rusticated arches and doors be 
appreciated. A late 18th-century painting 
‘Fig. 3) shows the house washed a putty 
colour with white facings, and the forecourt 
before the addition of the wings and the 
planting-up of the ground to the right which 
now reserves the great southward view until 
the visitor comes out on the garden side. 

“The principal front,’ wrote the author 
of the Gentleman’s History in mid-eighteenth 
century, “commands most delightful and 
extensive prospect into Kent and into differ- 
ent parts of the country. It faces Sevenoaks, 
of which (although it is supposed to be distant 
about forty miles) it commands a very fine 
prospect by the naked eye. The river Thames 
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is also seen very dis- 
tinctly for many miles, 
as is the passing and 
repassing of the navi- 
gation, although its 
nearest distance is 
13 miles. The rooms 
are not large but ele- 
gant. The pleasure 
grounds are extensive 
and have several 
vistas affording pleas- 
ing prospects, termin- 
ated by agreeable and 
proper objects.” 


The outlook from 
the terrace, though 
magnificent, has 
greatly changed. The 
tide of building now 
laps the lower slopes 
of the hill and fills 
much of the plain 
below. Dark riverside 
shapes jut against 
the silver distance, 
and war literally is 
seen overhanging all 
in the cloud of barrage 
balloons. Yet the 
Bower House, its 
windows not wholly 
unscathed, has gained 
an enchantment, the 
tousled air of a sleep- 
ing beauty, from the 
honourable neglect of 
lawns and flower beds 
in recent years. That 
some unkemptness 
should suit it so well 
is a tribute to the 
soundness of the landscape composition of 
which the house is but a part. 

In effect this is of a 
semi-circle of 
woodland with the 
house snugly en- 
sconced at its apex 


IS PROBABLY A 


big ‘informal 


(Fig. 1). The 
park, studded 


with groups of 
venerable oaks, 
drops gently river- 
wards, except on 
the east where a 
deep sandy ravine 
cleaves into the 
slope, its further 
side rising to thick 
old oak coppice. 
The second paint- 
ing (Fig. 5), which 
shows the south 
front of the house 
after the addition 
of the wings, in- 
dicates that 
Bridgeman’s “‘vis- 
tas terminated by 
proper objects,” 
which implies ra- 
diating avenues 
and temples, had 
already yielded to 
the present 
picturesque land- 
scape. The single- 
storey wings, 
with their lofty 
arched windows 
and __ sensitively 
modelled bays, 


were added with 
skill and serve to 
tie the 


solid 
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7.—FLITCROFT’S 


Palladian centre to its setting more pic- 
turesquely than must have been originally 
the case. There is something of Soane in 
their treatment. 

From the first, however, it is. shown 
by the inscription in the hall that house 
and park were conceived together in 
relation to the landscape. But the equal 
association, at that date, of architect aid 
landscape gardener, as between “ Capabilit, ” 
Brown and Holland, or Repton and Nash, i 
most remarkable so early in the centur-: 
the terms of its acknowledgment are, | 
believe, unique. The wording of the La 
inscription is important to a correct int r 
pretation of the unusual partnership. It 
H. Flitcroft, Architectus; C. Brnidgem 
designavit. 

Henry Flitcroft (1697-1769) was « ie 
of Lord Burlington’s young men, \ 10 
in 1726 had found employment in the Bo -d 
of Works. Subsequently he obtained sc ne 
of the most important commissions of he 
day, but this seems to have been the f: st. 
Charles Bridgeman was the leading gar en 
designer of the 1720s, responsible \ ith 
Vanbrugh for the latter’s experiments in 
landscape creation at Castle Howard and 
elsewhere, and in the royal parks and at 
Stowe. Hence designavit must mean ‘hat 
Bridgeman designed the lay-out of the park. 
But the comprehensiveness of the term 
might also indicate that he was initially 
consulted on the general conception, includ- 
ing the siting of the house, and that Flitcroft 
was brought in on the house only. ‘he 
latter’s comparative youth and inexperieice 
certainly requires some such explanation to 
account for the precedence of his name on 
the inscription, and for this very unusual 
degree of collaboration. 

It is possible that even in the 1720s the 
landscape gardener was at times given the 
initiative, the architect being called upon to 
build a house in a landscape plan, instead 
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cht) 8.—MORTLAKE OR 
HO TAPESTRY: APHRODITE 
RISING FROM THE SEA 


‘les IL period; in the large 


drawing-room 


the landscape being formed 

r the building of a_ house. 

s was suggested in the case 

Farley Hall Place, Berkshire 

ne 11, 1943), built about .1730, 

en Castle Hill, Devon, was cited 

a parallel instance. All these 

ee buildings occupy a similar 

ationship to a landscape design of similar 

ments, though at the Bower House alone 

F'ridgeman’s responsibility acknowledged. 
Baynes, indeed (unless it was Bridge- 
n), assembled a brilliant team, since Sir 
nes Thornhill was brought in for the 
ration of the staircase. 

The exquisite inside of the house will 
be illustrated next week, but allusion can 
ve made here to a few of its treasures. 
Sir John and Lady Smith have assembled a 
notable collection of furniture and needle- 
work, much- being contained in the large 


17, 





drawing-room that occupies the east wing. 
Here the end wall is occupied by a splendid 
tapestry panel (Fig. 8) depicting Aphrodite 
rising from the sea; Mortlake or Soho 
work of Charles II period, 7 ft. 4 ins. by 
17 ft. 3 ins. 

Among a great deal of interesting 
furniture, several simple walnut pieces stand 
out by their completely satisfying union of 
utility, workmanship, and grace, which 
makes them works of art irrespective of period 
or rarity. The burr walnut tallboy (Fig. 10), 
exquisitely figured and cross-banded, intro- 


(Left) 9.— 
WALNUT CHEST 
OF DRAWERS 
WITH CENTRAL 
LOCKER, 
CIRCA 1720 





(Right) 10.—TALL- 

BOY OF FINE 

BURR WALNUT 
VENEER, 
CIRCA 1715 


A+} 


~~ em yw * Ds . : 
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ma I 


rk an te, 
Be ee ane 


duces two unusual tiers of shallow drawers 
which contribute greatly to the balance of 
the design. 

The chest of drawers (Fig. 9), sur- 
mounted by an uncommon early dressing 
mirror, similarly includes small drawers 
with a central locker architecturally treated. 
Both were probably made within the decade 
preceding the building of the house, but 
in the taste prevailing under Queen Anne 
rather than the more Italianate vogue of 
George IT. 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAMPION HUSBONDS 


WHAT RURAL LIFE OWES TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


HE study of landscape!is a good 
beginning for the study of the socie- 
ties of men,’’ says Mr. George Caspar 
Homans in a notable study of English 

Villagers in the Thirteenth Century (Harvard and 
Humphrey Milford, 25s. 6d.). That century 
was a great, perhaps the greatest, formative 
period of this country’s structure. It gave us 
Magna Carta and Parliament, the Universities, 
and the flower of Gothic architecture. But few 
can say that they feel in close contact with its 
daily realities, to the extent that they can with 
even the succeeding century illumined by 
Chaucer and Froissart. Yet Mr. Homans, using 
manor roils and custumals as material for a 
fascinating reconstruction, reveals how many 
essential if homely ideas and institutions origin- 
ated, or are first found, during that eventful 
epoch : many of our surnames and hedgerows 
came into existence then, units of measurement, 
ancient customs and common words. 


The typical landscape of the thirteenth 
century was, of course, that of the open field 
cultivation, ‘““Champion”’ country as it was 
called, derived from the Latin campania. Yet 
it was not universal in England. The ‘‘ wood- 
land,’’ produced by enclosure, already prevailed 
in Kent, including the home counties and 
East Anglia, and in the territory held for a 
time against the Saxons, Strathclyde, Cheshire, 


Harrison, who first noticed that in ‘‘champaine 
ground the houses lie uniformlie builded in 
everie town togither, with streets and lanes; 
whereas in the woodland countries they stand 
scattered abroad, each one dwelling in the 
midst of his owne occupieng.’’ These champion 
townships developed customs of neighbourhood 
and co-operation which, in the manor hall moot, 
acquired the force o. law, the byrvluw (bylaw), 
which regulated every nan’s work and conduct 
and pleasures, from, for instance, gleaning, as 
at Halton, Buckingiamshire, where— 


It is ordained by the 'ord’s bailiffs and by the 
community of the whole homage, as well the free- 
men as the villeins, that no one sha‘] glean who can 
get for a day’s work a penny and his food .. . 


to the reciprocal gifts and services of man to 
lord and man to man. 


BEANOS 


The extent of these customary exchanges 
is brought out extraordinarily well. Every 
right enjoyed, or service performed, carried its 
customary return. At Spelsbury in Wychwood, 
the right to gather wood involved the gift to 
the lady of the manor of a hen, the woodhen; 
the service of every able-bodied man and 
woman at the harvests (“‘boon-work,’’ “‘bid- 
veaps’’) was rewarded by food, drink, or money, 


Wales, and the Devonian peninsula. These come 
outside the scope of the book, the subject of 


which is the social order based on champion All 


husbandry, in which alone the feudal system, 
as we Call it, was fully realised. This system, 
it is important to recognise, did not only affect the 
‘“barons’’ and lords of manors; it was ‘‘the scheme of 
thought of all members of society,’’ down to the 
franklin with 30 acres and the villein with five. It was 
not simply the territorial organisation of a military 
aristocracy (who make no appearance in this book) : 
it embodied a more ancient communal organisation, 
much as the medieval church was comprised in it and 
itself rationalised the feasts and cycle of a primitive 
agricultural and pagan husbandry. 


THE FEUDAL FURROW 


The story begins with husbandry: that is, “the 
skills that house-bonds, substantial farmers, had learned 
of making a living from the English earth in the 
English weather.’’ The husbond was a franklin, a 
freeman, with a yardland (averaging 30 acres) first, a 
married man secondly—for custom demanded that a 
man could not marry till he had land. This he held in 
strips in the open fields, in return for so many days’ 
work on the lord’s strips, which he and his fellow 
husbonds pooled their beasts to plough. <A yardland 
tended to keep a yoke of oxen, but a full plough team 
was eight oxen, which must have involved the co- 
operation of at least four husbonds, who, having made 
up the team, would jointly plough their own strips with 
it as well as the lord’s. The length of furrow before 
the team needed a rest was roughly 40 rods, a 
“furlong,’’ and in a long morning’s work (since after 
noon the teams went back to byre) a furlong two rods 
wide, which is half an acre, was expected in custom to 
be ploughed. 

These days’ work of long ago have left their 
mark on our fields to this day in the undulations of 
ridge-and-furrow, the result of the medieval system 
of ploughing to create a furrow for drainage by turning 
the earth of a strip inwards to form a ridge. Piers 
Plowman, as Mr. Homans pleasantly calls our husbond, 
was a subsistence farmer in modern parlance, and his 
great lacks were nitrogenous crops to recondition the 
soil, which perforce he could only rest by fallowing 
one year in three; and hay and roots with which to 
winter his cattle and so accumulate dung. Ashe had no 
knowledge of grass crops, his hay was limited to that 
produced naturally on the water-meadows, which 
explains why an acre of meadow was worth three times 
an acre of arable in the middle ages, and why the 
villages that prospered were those in the river valleys. 
They yielded more hay, which enabled more beasts 
to be kept, which yielded more dung, which kept land 
in better heart. 

It was the Elizabethan traveller, William 


each specified by custom. 


have come to 
boon-work shall have for dinner, soup, wheaten 





bread, beef and cheese; and for supper bred, 
cheese, and their fill of ale 

at the Bishop of Chichester’s Sussex manor of 
Bishopstone. These quid pro quos were gener c- 
ally termed benes (or beans). A footpath acros ;a 
man’s land was a bene, involving a small | ut 
stated recompense (which might be bet er 
remembered nowadays). Both the idea and ¢ 
word undoubtedly survive in the comn dn 
term ‘“‘beano”’ (which Lord Curzon concei ed 
should be pronounced bay-ahno) for a fir 1's 
annual outing to its employees. More recog is- 
ably it survives in the custom, taken to } 2y 
England by the Jacobean settlers, of be 
husking-bees, raising bees, co-operative a. is- 
tance given by neighbours and rewarded by 
liberal entertainment, and, hence, spelling t es, 
Mr. Homans says he has found no documen .ry 
evidence for mutual benes between fe ow 
villagers, though the custom’s surviva! in 
America is strong presumptive evidence hat 
it was common. There is, however, det 1ite 
proof of it as applied to the raising of the 
timber framework of a house in 1575: 

for meat and drink that day the house was reared 
£2 6s. 8d. 

which is echoed earlier, in Bishop Hatfield’s 
Accounts, 1349, for 4 quarts of beer, -irca 
levacionem meremit (quoted by S. O. Addy, 
Evolution of the English House). Similarly the 
customary feasts prepared by the lord of the 
manor for all his people at Christmas and 
certain other seasons, but with the raw materials 
previously given by themselves in customary 
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A CHURCH PORCH OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


West Walton, Norfolk. It was at the church door that much of the wedding s: ice 


took place, and porches often seem to have been added for that reason 
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survive 
stil held on country estates. 


renders, in the rent-day dinners 


WEDDING AND PASTIME 


As custom regulated these small things, so 
it overned the larger issues, chief of which, as 
we now realise to our cost, is the numbers of 
th agricultural population. The lord was 
as ired of man-power by the legal checks on 
vi ins leaving the land. But a complex 
se °s of customs, among the villagers them- 
se es, governed questions of inheritance, the 
pi ervation of holdings of workable size, 
m. riage, and ensuring the proper cultivation 
of and (and the old people’s maintenance) 
w, n the husbond grew old. Since the heir 
cc d not, by custom, marry until he had 
in -rited the land, or sufficient of it to support 
hi wife; and the father, before handing over 
hi. land and taking a daughter-in-law into the 
ho se, naturally wished to be quite sure 
of he bride’s credentials, custom prescribed 
a eriod of bargaining and even sanctioned 
ex 2riment. 

The story of King Lear, in its medieval 
fo. 1, isan allegory of this problem as it pre- 
se. ed itself to a husbond with daughters. In a 
vi dly interesting chapter Mr. Homans reveals 
m: riage in the thirteenth century as still 
lai ely a civil ceremony, pagan in origin—the 
trh-plight and hand-fasting (which might be 
fol owed by actual bedding)—and all this before 


Leer 


wedding in church. Thus, a child born “out 
of wedlock’? was not illegitimate so long as 
troth-plight had been duly witnessed. Thomas 
Hardy records that on Portland in last century 
a woman was not wedded till with child. 
Similarly, the marriage service long consisted 
of two parts, the first, and by far the most 
important, part of which took place, not in the 
church, but at the church door—where, it will 
be remembered, the Wife of Bath boasted she 
had had her ‘‘housbondes fyve.’’ It was at the 
door (which may explain why such large and 
capacious porches were built) that the bride- 
groom named the dower, made an immediate 
gift, produced the ring, and, the couple having 
answered the priest’s time-honoured question, 
wedded his girl (i.e., pledged his promise to her). 
Not till then did the party move into the 
church for the nuptial mass, during which the 
couple had a veil, the ‘‘care-cloth,’’ stretched 
over them. (Is this the origin of the bride’s 
veil ?) 

The common man’s lot in the early middle 
ages is looked back on as brutish and beastly, 
or a Gothic idyll, according as our sympathies 
lie. In reality, no doubt, it lay between the two 
extremes, with much toil but with recom- 
pensing, if simple, pleasures that have been lost. 
To compensate the tie of men to the land, the 
elaborate procedure of the hall-moot every 
three weeks, with its juries and choice of village 
officers, betokens a higher degree of democratic 
self-government, maybe, than survives in these 
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enlightened days. And though lifelong work 
was the lot of all, bond and free had far longer 
and more numerous holidays from customary 
work than the farm-worker enjoys to-day—ten 
days at Christmas, a week at Easter, and the 
aboriginal inter-seasonal feasts of Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, May Day, and Lammas, besides the 
feasts of the Church. It was the great strength 
of the medieval church that, by sanctifying 
pagan rites and observances, it incorporated both 
their magical and pleasurable associations, 
though reformers long before the Puritans 
attempted to suppress them. On the whole, 
Merry England must have been a reality. 


CHURCHYARD DANCING 


Tucked away in a note to this masterly 
picture of Piers Plowman’s seasons is this 
delightful miniature, written by Sir Thomas 
Overbury in Shakespeare’s day, on the character 
of a franklin, or husbond, which suggests how 
men felt in general two centuries earlier : 

He allowes of honest pastime, and thinks not 
the bones of the dead anything bruised, or the worse 
for it, though the country lasses dance in the 
churchyard after evensong. Rocke Munday, and 
the wake in summer, Shrovings, the wakefull 
ketches on Christmas Eve, the hoky, or seed cake, 
these he yearly keepes, yet holds them no reliques 
of popery, 
nor of paganry, which they undoubtedly were. 

Curius CRowE. 


REED-WARBLERS AT THE NEST 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC J. HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 


E have watched several pairs of 
reed-warblers in the course of the 
past few years and have always 
found them fascinating creatures, 
but a pair we studied in the 1943 nesting season 


behaviour at the nest. It is common among birds 
to find cases where the cock and hen share the 
domestic duties, but even then itis usual for the 
hen to do the major part of the incubation while 
the cock mounts guard and defends the breeding 
territory against the intrusion of others of his 


kind. The reed-warblers illustrated in Figs. 2-5, 
however, shared their duties so completely 
that, during the time we were watching them 
they were almost identical in action and 
manner. 


were particularly remarkable for their unusual 
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1—A REED-WARBLER INSPECTING ITS NEST 








Unfortunately the nest was not discovered 
until it had four eggs and incubation had 
begun, so we have no records of the parts played by the two birds 
in the selection of the site or in the construction of the nest, but we 
were able to make observations from the early stages of incubation 
until the young birds were well grown. The nest was typical of the 
species : a deep cup-shaped structure woven of strips torn from the 
long leaves of the reed and supported, as may be seen in the pictures, 
on several of the reed stems. The cup was about 30ins. above the 
water level and was situated on the very fringe of the reed-bed, 
close to the main river channel, so that we could, in fact, see it as 
we passed by in the boat on our way to and from the site. 

The hen was brooding the eggs when we arrived to begin 
observation from the hide, but, disturbed by our intrusion, she 
slipped away through the reeds, scolding as she went. Our presence 
was, however, quickly forgotten, and the hen returned almost at 
once and settled deep into the nest, so that only her bill and the 
end of her tail could be seen; and soon, after a little shuffling, she 
nestled deeper still and only the tip of her tail was visible. There 
had scarcely been time, in the brief glance we had as she came 
on to the nest, to pick out details of her plumage, but we noticed 
the lack of any prominent eye-stripe, which serves to distinguish 
the reed-warbler from the more widely distributed sedge-warbler. 

The hen had been on the nest only a few minutes when the 
cock approached low through the reeds, singing as he came. He 
ran up a reed stem near the nest and perched just above it, whereat 
the hen raised herself from the eggs, quivered her wings for a 
moment and uttered a harsh “‘churr’’ in answer to her mate’s song. 
She then left the nest and he took her place, settling himself 
deep down muchas she had done. There was just this difference: 
he sang from time to time while sitting on the eggs, whereas 
the hen remiined silent for the most part. 

The cock continued to brood until, after a little more than 
a quarter of an hour, the hen returned. She uttered her “‘churring”’ 
note as she approached the nest, and the cock sang a burst of song 
in reply. He then got off the eggs and flew away, and the hen took 
his place. 

And so the sharing of incubation went on all the time that we 
were watching. The spells of duty were always short, ranging from 
about eight minutes to about 20 minutes, with an average of 
about a quarter of an hour. Twice during the incubation period 
we noticed a sedge-warbler pass close by the reed-warblers’ nest, 
and on each occasion the sitting bird left the nest and, puffing out 
its feathers in a threat display, drove the intruder away. One of 
these threats was carried out by the cock and the other (to our 
surprise) by the hen, but they were strikingly similar in per- 
formance and suggested that the hen took an equal part with the 
cock in the defence of their territory. 

After the hatch, both parents helped to brood the small 
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2.—RARE PHOTOGRAPH OF BIRD LIFE. 
THE HEN PASSES FOOD TO THE 


BROODING COCK 


chicks, taking roughly equal shares 
and changing over every quarter of 
an hour as they had done when 
incubating the eggs. The bird that 
was not brooding at any parti- 
cular time would usually be hunting 
for food and bringing it back to 
the nest, and this gave usa further 
opportunity of comparing the two 
birds. 

The cock, as he approached 
the nest, still warbled, although 
his bill was now full of flies. The 
hen heard him coming, raised 
herself slightly, and began to quiver 
her wings; and as he arrived, she 
opened wide her mouth and begged 
for food. He gave part of the food 
to her and then stood back while 
she passed it down to the chicks 
(Fig. 3), after which she edged 
backwards in the nest and he fed 
them with the remainder of the 
food. He stopped for a moment 
to clean the nest and then flew 
away. 

Four minutes later he was 
back with more flies and again 
the hen quivered her wings, begged 
food from him, and was given a 
part of it; but this time he 
took the first turn at feeding 
the young ones and, leaning across 
her back, pushed his bill under- 
neath her in the manner shown 
in Fig. 4. After finishing his 
part, he stood on the side of the 
nest while the hen served her 
portion of the meal. 

On those occasions when the 
cock was brooding the young chicks, 
the hen would return at short 
intervals bringing food just as he 
had done, except that she did not 
sing as she approached. When 
the cock saw her coming he would 
raise the feathers on the top of 
his head to form a crest and, 
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THE CHICKS 





4.—TO FEED THE YOUNG HIMSELF THE 
COCK PUSHES THE HEN TO ONE SIDE 


3.—THE COCK WAITS WHILE THE HEN 
PASSES ON FOOD HE HAD BROUGHT FOR 
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again to our surprise, he opened 
his mouth and begged for food, 
The hen gave him a portion 
of what she had brought (J'ig, 
2) and each of them, in turn § 
fed the chicks. The cock nd 
the hen were, in fact, ident ica] 
in their actions although the 
cock sang as he approac ied 
the nest and the hen did »ot, 
except for an _ occasi na] 
“churr-churr,’’ more par: ‘cu. 
larly during the period of 
incubation; and the hen ¢ iiy- 
ered her wings at the appr: ach 
of her mate, while he gre ‘ted 
her with the raising of his 
crest feathers. 

One further point c in- 
terest came from the stu: y of 
these birds. Our wat: ting 
coincided with a peric' of 
very unsettled weather ith 
thunderstorms and fre: .ent 
heavy showers, and we © und 
that the reeds made very poor 
umbrellas. They seemed i> <leed 
to afford no protection a; «inst 
rain, so what of the » oung 
reed-warblers ? The oc: ision 
showed how birds dea! with 
such problems, for cock o¢ hen, 
whichever was brooding «t the 
time, stood in the nes_ and 
spread its wings to fo-m an 
umbrella for the chick:, and 
the water ran away down the 
outside of the nest. Once we 
arrived at the hide shortly 
after a deluge and we looked 
specially to see how the nest 
had fared. We found that 
although the outside was 
soaking wet, the inside was 
bone dry and the chicks were 
warm and cosy in their storm- 
tossed cradle. 














5.—EVEN DURING RAIN THE FE) DING 
OF THE YOUNG CONTINUE 
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EXPERIENCES WITH EARLY SALMON 


—QHE early spring salmon angler starts 
operations some time before spring, 
and often he is a man of somewhat 

. fixed ideas. Spring for salmon-angling 

ses may begin in January; it is certainly 

und well under way during February. At 
ime both spring and much of our angling 
the sound of the chilly north, and those 
accustomed to fish at this season have 
ed ourselves accordingly. Consequently 
ink of salmon in the lowest reaches of the 
and in the deepest and quietest pools; 

g water we pass by with no more than 

of sport in April and May. The middle 
ipper reaches are left tenantless until the 
ing and bursting leaf promises spring in 
truth, 

\lthough our ideas of where and how to 

ire nominally tied to each month, we now 

that in fact the water temperature nor- 
obtaining during the month is the chief 

; controlling the movements of the salmon 

he footsteps and rods of those who seek 

In January and February we are accus- 
d to frost, sleet, snow and low tempera- 
Salmon then move slowly and for only 
rt time each day. So far as may be they 

i strong streams and will not look at even 

ir falls. They will rest only in the quietest 

r available. To look for them in other than 

leep slow pools is a waste of time, and so 

1ave developed the early spring mentality 

d on our normal winter experiences. 

january and February in Scotland did 

give us the experiences of a normal 

r, Frost and snow were conspicuous 

ieir absence. The rainfall in December in 
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By PISCATOR SENIOR 


large areas of the country was no more than 
half the normal, but during the latter half of 
January we had enough to give good running 
water almost continuously at a temperature 
which would certainly encourage the fish to 
take full advantage of their opportunities. 

At the opening of the season (February 1) 
the temperature of the Aberdeenshire Dee was 
42° to 43° Fahr. and the Tweed was no lower. 
This is six to eight degrees above the level we 
expect at this season and, an even more impor- 
tant point, it approximates to the level at which 
salmon will start to tackle dams and falls 
and will leave the quiet pools for the strong 
waters. 

These facts suggested that our conven- 
tional ideas would have to be revised, that we 
should find many fish in unconventional places 
and that they would take lures smaller than we 
are accustomed to use in February. Very 
quickly this suspicion proved to be fact. The 
number of fish in the lowest reaches was smaller 
than is usually the case at the opening of the 
season, and the middle and upper middle beats 
were well worth fishing. Up as far as the Bridge 
of Potarch on the Dee clean fish were found and 
were caught and there were even stories of fish 
having been killed by otters at Aboyne. The 
upper limit of the Tweed fish was far above the 
bridge at Kelso. Some of those caught had, of 
course, been in fresh water for some time, 
possibly a couple of months at least, but many 
had come in quite recently. Some had by no 
means lingered by the way after leaving sait 
water, since at least one fish still carrying sea 
lice was taken fully 20 miles from the sea. 

Usually our early salmon are so concen- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COLOUR -FROM THE 
PAST 


pm -I thought you might care to | 


sce two photographs showing how 
something of the splendid colouring of 


bygone times has been restored in 
Durham Cathedral. 

In addition to the Neville Tomb, 

| part of the Norman arcading in the 

» Neville Chapel (south nave aisle) is 


) now revivified in this way, and the 




















5 -TED NORMAN ARCAD- 


THE NEVILLE CHAPEL, 
DURHAM 


letter: Colour from the Past 


effect is distinctly pleasing. Explain- 
ing that the re-painting has been done 
“as a matter of historical research,”’ 
a notice hung near the restored work 
states: “here alone is it possible to 
see exactly what was the Norman 
scheme of decoration with alternate 
red and black columns and interlacing 
red and black arches above.” 


The Bishop’s throne is now a blaze 
of colour, as it was when Bishop 
Hatfield (1345-81) set up this amazing 
edifice, incorporating with it a recep- 
tacle beneath for his own altar tomb. 
Before the Friends of Durham Cathe- 
dral tackled the throne in 1936, the 
blue, gold, silver and other colourings 
had completely perished. As Hatfield’s 
coat of arms (blue ground, gold 
chevron, and three silver lions) 
appears on the structure 200 times, 
one may imagine the spectacle that 
greets visitors to-day. It is worth 
noting that the staircase gate and 
balustrade, lovely reproductions of 
Jacobean carving, are the work of 
cathedral craftsmen. 


The size of the throne is one of 
its chief features. Filling the entire 
space between two Norman choir 
pillars, it is said to be the highest 
throne in Christendom, being 14 ins. 
higher than the Pope’s.—G. B. Woop, 
Leeds. 


[A propos the photograph of the 
throne, a remark attributed to Bishop 
Hensley Henson may be quoted. 
Asked what he thought of its redecora- 
tion, he is said to have replied: ‘‘It 
is very beautiful. When I sit there 
I feel like an old faded photograph in 
a magnificent gilt frame.’’ The current 
movement to restore to cathedrals 
their gorgeous medizeval colouring 
(cf. the sculpture of the cloister roof 
at Norwich) is laudable, but not un- 
reservedly. Bishop Hensley Henson’s 
comment makes a general implication. 
The colouring and gilding tend to be 
applied with more enthusiasm than 
sensitiveness, rich and rather crude. 
The delicate texture of the old stone- 
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trated that, given favourable weather, an 
estimate of the stock in the river is easily made. 
This year, however, they are spread over a far 
greater length of river and, while some are in 
the quiet pools, many others are scattered in 
the streams and runs, The number of fish which 
arrived up to the end of the first week in 
February must, of course, have been relatively 
small and the unusual scattering inevitably 
gave the impression of scarcity on account both 
of the extent of water they occupied, and of 
the greater amount of water which had to be 
covered on each beat before a taking fish could 
be found. 

Catches in the Tweed had perhaps been 
disappointing and suggested that fewer than the 
usual number had come in from the sea, but 
these early Tweed fish are apt to be a bit critical 
of flies and the real facts did not emerge until 
spinning became legal on February 14. On the 
Dee all the early signs and portents, and the 
more concrete fact of the number of fish taken, 
suggested that the stock was at least up to, and 
quite possibly above, the average for February. 
Don, the two Esks, Ythan and Spey confirm 
this view, and the fish that have come in are 
well beyond the netted areas and available 
to the angler if only he be cunning and they 
be willing. 

The size of the early run is often a good 
index of the size of the main run of springers. 
If only we have water (and heavy snow fell in 
the last week in February) we may justifiably 
be optimistic. In any event, those who fish 


always do well to bear water temperature in 
mind and adjust accordingly the size of their 
Jure and the type of water into which they cast. 















































THE BISHOP’S THRONE AT DURHAM 


work, and the form of the sculpture, 
are often smothered, rather than the 
colour and gilding being indicated, or 


See letter: Colour from the Past 


thinly applied with a sense of texture 
and the patina of the stone. Hence 
the wisdom of the Friends of Durham 
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in repainting only this small section 
of the nave aisle. If it had been 
painted in its entirety the result would 
have been as frightful as some of 
Viollet-le-Duc’s restorations. Histori- 
cal accuracy and esthetic effective- 
ness are not the same thing.—ED.] 


CHAMELEONS BRED IN 
ENGLAND 

From Sir Geoffrey de Havilland. 
S1r,—I was interested in the letter 
A Chameleon’s Camouflage in your 
issue of February 25. Shortly before 
the war I brought chameleons from 
Kenya by air on two occasions. They 
were mostly Fischer’s chameleon with 
one Jackson’s. They withstood the 
four days’ flying trip quite success- 
fully without food and often at very 
low temperatures at high altitude. 
They seemed glad to drink a few drops 
of water each evening. 

These chameleons were at first 
(in February) kept on a creeper in a 
heated greenhouse and were fed on 
mealworms, spiders, and any odd 
insects. In May they were placed in 
the garden on a small chestnut tree 
about 10 ft. high and the trunk was 
surrounded by a ring of sheet metal 
about 8 ft. in diameter and 12 ins. high. 
Being unable to climb the smooth 
metal they were confined to the tree 
and the ground beneath, but had the 
advantage of almost ideally natural 
conditions. They got a lot of their 
food from the ground in the form of 
various insects and also from the tree, 
but were usually ready to take a meal- 
worm or moth or caterpillar from the 
hand. 

Towards the end of summer a 
great thrill was caused by the appear- 
ance one morning of nine miniature 
chameleons on various parts of the 
tree. These chameleons do not lay 
eggs; the young are born alive. The 
babies were only about three-quarters 
of an inch long in the body, but had 
all the tricks of the full-grown parents. 
They caught flies with their long 
tongues in the approved style when 
only a day old, and could change 
colour and look terribly aggressive if 
annoyed. About three weeks later 
another litter of eight were found on 
the greenhouse creeper to which the 
other female had been moved. 

They were all moved to the green- 
house for the winter, but finding food 
was a problem. Fruit flies were bred 
in thousands in jam-jars in a mixture 
of banana pulp and bran, but it may 
be that a more varied diet was 
quired. They grew considerably for 
some months, but towards the end of 


re- 


SOME OF THE YOUNG CHAMELEONS: 
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the winter they started to fail and none of 
the babies survived by the time the warm 
days returned. The parents lived for almost 
another year,rather over two years in all. 
These chameleons never showed any 
high speed of travel as mentioned by Mr. 
Brimble, and their all-out progress was a 
motion. 
Females will live together peaceably, but 
males are most aggressive, and will attack 
each other on sight. They swellin anger and 
make for each other in full war paint, bright 
They will 
fight till one is exhausted or gives up and is 
driven away. One male certainly serves at 
least two females, as our young ones had a 
Another interesting point 
about these Fischer’s chameleons was that 
when taken in the hand aslight electric shock 
This was noticed inde- 
Is it 


sort of slightly hurried slow 


yellow head and purple body. 


common father. 


seemed tc be felt. 
pendently by more’ than one person. 





possible that this is the cause of the 
strong aversion and superstition the 
natives of East Africa have for the 
chameleon? They will certainly never 
handle them and always bring them 
along on the end of a long branch or 
stick. Isthere any record of chameleons 
having this electrical characteristic ? 

I was informed by the officials at 
the Zoo that they had no previous 
record of the mating and breeding of 
chameleons in England.—G. pDrE 
HAVILLAND, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 
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(Top Right) THE FEMALE PARENT 
See letter: Chameleons Bred in England 


BADGERS BY DAY 
S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Merlen’s 
letter, in which he told of having seen 
a pair of badgers in a field one 
February afternoon in bright fine 
weather, and in your comment. 

I know nothing about the habits 
of these animals, and only once have 
I seen them in a wild state. It was in 
the summer of 1942. I had wandered 
into a small wood, which lay on the 
edge of the New Forest, at its western 
end, adjoining the Bournemouth- 





THE FIRST RECORDED AS BRED IN ENGLAND 
See letter: Chameleons Bred in England 


Lyndhurst road. There was a : nall 
lake in the middle of it, whicl had 
been, I imagine, someone’s pz vate 
fishing pond, and I wandered a” bund 


it until I found a felled tree on w ich] 
lay and read a book I had wit me. 
I had not been there long w en | 
heard a rustling in the undergr \wth. 
I turned my head in the direct.on of 
the sound and I saw a pair of b: dgers 
nosing their way towards m.. So 
intent were they on their quest for 
food—as I presumed it to be that 





they did not notice me, but gri ‘ually 
drew nearer until they were s> close 
that, had I dropped my arm, : could 
have touched them. I remained per- 
fectly still, observing them for some 
time until they ultimately worked 
their way out of sight. And this was 
on a bright, sunny afternoon in 
summer. 
Perhaps the war had upset their 
habits, as it has those of most of us 
—W. Bruce LaurigE, West 
bourne, Bournemouth. 


A PULPIT FROM THE SEA 


S1r,—I note the letter from Captain 
C. G. Gibbins, in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 18, about the strange pulpit at 
Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire. 


South- 


In my childhood while living in 
Newton I was given to understand 
that this particular pulpit had some 
hundreds of years ago been found on 
the foreshore and that it had been lost 
when the church and village of Tuskar 
were destroyed by encroachment of the 
sea. Tuskar Rocks can now be seen 
only at low tide, about a mile out to sea 

The pulpit was re-erected it 
Newton Church which is of consider 
able antiquity, though later than that 
of Tuskar. The tower is—as often i 
the case—the oldest part, but it's 
recorded in the porch that Job 
Kenfig was the first known rector i! 
the twelfth or early thirteenth century 
I cannot recall the exact dates shown 

There is an extensive crack 1! 
the face of the pulpit, which may lt 
evidence of the rough usage resulting 
from the tides which must hav 
carried it across the sea-bed.--W. \ 


ELwy Jones (Wing Commande! 
R.A.F.), 81 Weyhill Road, indo 
Hambshive. 


WINTER BLACKC/ PS 
Sir,—I thought that possi'ly th 
following might be of interest. i 
the past two days (February 29 al 


March 1) I have been extren «ly su! 
prised to see in the garden of : vy bill 
(in a town on the East Kent -oast 
male blackcap. It spends m: +t of! 
time eating the berries on an \\ 
hedge just outside my indow 
Incidentally it seemed to t. <¢ con 
siderable trouble to ensure that! 


selected fully ripened berri. , 4 








would study a bunch of th n Wh 
carefully for some minutes and 
none appeared quite satisfactc y wo 
move on and try another lo : 
I have always been inte _ 
1 undé 


birds and up to now had be 
the impression that the blac “ap “ 
a migrant and not a pa culat 
hardy one at that, as I think) usud® 
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ves towards the end of April o1 
early in May. 

Presumably this bird, owing to 
the mild winter, apparently common 
thr ughout Europe this year, must 
hay > remained in this country, and 


arl 
evi 


alt. ugh in more recent weeks and 
est ially to-day a bitterly cold wind 
ha: been blowing, it did not appear 
ti | it unduly. I wonder if any of 
Vv readers have noticed similar 
ins uces this year. I might add that 
tl nly other birds I have noted in 
tl arden lately have been a few 
5] »ws and starlings, a blackbird 
al a blue tit—H. C. EpmMonps 
( ), Kent. 

‘Winter blackcaps are unusual, 
bi seems that the past mild winter 
h favoured this migrant species 


st ig in England, not only in the 


s ern counties but in the Midlands. 
I nstance, two records from Shrop- 


sl have been brought to our notice; 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB AND 
HIS BRIDE 


See letter: General Tom Thumb 


the first concerns a male that haunted 

1 Shrewsbury garden during Decem- 

ber, and the second a male picked up 

dead at Bridgnorth on February 25. 
Kp.] 


STARLINGS 
SIR, May I reply to Mr. A: }. 
sroughton-Edge who asks (COUNTRY 


lebruary 18) whether starlings 
roost in the reeds of Llyn Maelog? 
During August, 1935, | was stay- 
ing on the west side of Llyn Maelog. 
\t about eight o’clock each evening 
the starlings began to flyin. Some 
went straight to the reed-beds; others 
settled first in the immediate vicinity. 
lor two hours we watcned the 
locks arriving; by that time every 
ind house-top, as well as a 
meadow sloping down to the lake, was 
rowded with the birds. They were 
y packed on every available 
rest place. When, about 10 p.m., 
y were allin, the whole mighty 
cor ‘ation rose like a black cloud 
nd Gisappeared among the reeds. 
rough field glasses we were able 
h their arrival at the lake and 
ick them up when a very con- 
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siderable way off. They certainly did 
not assemble on a field a mile or so 
away. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
generations of starlings have for some 
30 years used the same dormitory. 
Their assembly point, however, ap- 
pears to have changed.—H. B. 
SARGENT, 30, Great Northern Road, 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire. 


SWEET CORN AS A CROP 
Sir,—The letter signed G. V. W. in 
CountTrRY Lire of February 18 inter- 
ested me very much, as last year | 
tried growing maize out of doors with 
the idea of getting something extra 
for the hens. To anyone contemplat- 
ing maize-growing for this purpose I 
can heartily recommend Golden Stan- 
dard. This maize was raised by 
a grower in Holland and when the 
Germans invaded he came over here 
to join a son who had a farm. On this 
farm he grew the seed he had brought 
with him and last year he had some 
surplus which he sold in small lots. 
I was lucky enough to get half an 
ounce; this amounted to 90 grains, 
which in turn produced 87 plants. 

From these 87 plants I harvested 
in September and October 20 Ib. of 
hard ripe corn. The only losses were 
one or two grains picked out from the 
tips of some of the cobs which had 
burst out of their coverings. 

When I took some of the corn in 
to show our local corn merchant he 
was thrilled by it and said it was a 
very good sample. This year I hope 
to grow half an acre, and I only hope 
rats, voles, pheasants, tits and squirrels 
keep away. 

What I should like some advice 
on is the best way to rub the grains 
off the cob. Last year my fingers were 
sore for weeks, and I don’t like the 
thought of coping with the cobs off 
half an acre one little bit. 

I should like to add that the 
grower gave detailed instructions as 
to when to sow and how to cultivate. 
These were carried out to the letter.— 
FELIcITy ROGERS, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GENERAL TOM THUMB 


Sir,—In your issue of March 3 you 
referred to the centenary of the first 
appearance in this country of the 
famous American dwarf Charles 
Stratton, better known as General 
Tom Thumb. Your readers may like 
to see this photograph of him with 
his bride Lavinia Warren, also an 
American, who was born in 1842. 
When Stratton was 25 he was 31 ins. 


high. His marriage took place in 
1863 when he was 26. He died in 
1883.—H. R. HAnnAM, Bath, Somerset. 


IN WOODPLUMPTON 
CHURCHYARD 


Sir,—-In the churchyard at Wood- 
plumpton, Lancashire, is to be seen a 
large, plain stone, said to mark the 
site of a witch’s grave. As is often 
the case, a local legend relates how 
the witch was buried but scratched 
her way to the surface overnight. 
Buried a second time, she repeated 





CARNE’S SEAT, GOODWOOD 


See letter: Roger Morris, Architect 
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the process. When laid 
to rest a third time she 
was placed face down- 


wards, and this large 
stone, shown in the 


photograph, was placed 
above her as an addition- 
al safeguard. This last 


interment seems to 
have been successful, 
the stone having re- 


mained there ever since. 
—W. S. GarTtH, Cadbv, 
Preston, Lancashire. 


[The legend and 
the situation of the 


stone support the proba- 
bility of its being a 
prehistoric mark stone, 
the site of which may 
have been _ sanctified 
by the building of the original church. 
—Ep.] 


ROGER MORRIS, 


ARCHITECT 
Sik,--""Who was this Reger Morris 
and what else did he build?’’ asks 


Mr. Lees-Milne in his interesting letter 
The Inveraray Architects in COUNTRY 
LIFE of February 25. A reference in 
George Vertue’s MSS. (Walpole So- 
ciety, Vol. xxvI, pages 144, 145), 
which I have just come across, sug- 
gests that he was the designer of other 
outstanding buildings hitherto un- 
attributed. 

In 1747 Vertue visited Goodwood, 
Sussex, as the guest of the Duke ol 
Richmond. In Chichester he inspected 
“the new Great Room for a hall of 
business or meeting erected by bene- 
factions—the Duke of Richmond the 
greatest promotor and Mr. Roger 
Mortriss designed—the architect.’’ This 
is the brick Council House erected 
1731 in North Street, beneath which 
is now preserved the famous Roman 
dedication stone of a Temple of 
Neptune inscribed with the name of 
Cogidubnus, a British chieftain, which, 
however, at the time of Vertue’s visit, 
was displayed in a temple ‘“‘built by 
his Grace lately in front of the house’ 
—a sketch of which Vertue made. 

He also drew and_ described 
Carné’s seat, the exquisite pavilion 
on the slope of the Downs above 
Goodwood House, named after a 
former ‘‘gardener’’? at Goodwood, 
about whom it would be interesting 
to know more. “ This Carnes seat was 
a wooden situation fixd there for 
conveniency of repose and a beautiful 
view; which took his name. his Grace 
in 1743, has there erected a beautiful 
building of stone, fronted with an 
Archade rooms and other agreeable 


conveniencies for to entertain com- 
pany. & over it a most beautifull 
room for a dineing room—finely 


adorned with stucco’s carvings mar- 
bles &c in the finest and most elegant 
taste. here I had the pleasure to 
accompany thire graces—with other 
Gentlem. to drink tea &c their coaches 


and equipages attending in great 
magnificence & state. near this is 
several seats—disposed—and on one 


side a pretty habitation for servants 
and_ kitchins—for offices, for con- 
veniency of company upon occation 


Vertue also gives a= sketch ot 
Goodwood House as it then was—-a 
seven-bayed pedimented front with 
flanking wings, of which only part of 
the middle survives within the court- 
yard formed by the later hexagonal 
additions. 

The mention of Roger Morris in 
connection with the 2nd Duke of 
Richmond strongly suggests that it 
was he who was the architect, not 
only of the Council House, but of the 
Duke’s other undertakings, including 
Carné’s Seat. This has the same con- 
summate qualities of design and finish 
as the Palladian Bridge at Wilton and 
like it, as Captain Laurence Whistler 
expresses it, ‘‘is too delicate for Kent,”’ 
and is one of the happiest exercises in 
the strict Palladian manner in the 
country; yet, like the bridge, has 
been ascribable hitherto to none of the 
better-known architects then 
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THE WITCH’S GRAVE 


See letter: In Woodplumpton Churchyard 


\{ter receiving this illuminating 
hint from Vertue, let us take a parting 
glimpse of him next day going to 
Boxgrove: ‘‘the Duke and I were 
drawn in his chaise with 6 Little mank 
Horses, which are a set of so rare and 
so small that each horse (black plump 
and round) not exceeding 9 hands— 
about a yard high and yet draw with 
great spirit and swiftness, a little 
postillion and a young coachman and 
wee in the chair CHRISTOPHER 
Hussey, Garrick Club, W.C.2. 


AN OLD ENGINE 


Sik,—I am rather surprised that such 
an old-fashioned type of engine as the 
one shown in my illustration should 
still be in constant use to-day. It 
would seem much more in place in a 
museum. 

I am told that last harvest-time 
it was actually seen in use threshing 
on a farm near Coggeshall, Essex—a 
remarkable performance. It would 
hardly seem economical in its use of 








A VETERAN AT WORK 


See letter: An Old Engine 


fuel in these days. Being unable t 
transport itself under its own steam, 
the engine has to be drawn from place 
to place by a horse in shafts which are 
affixed to the front wheel base.— 
RICHARD JD. BARRETT - LENNARD, 
Cressing Vicarage, near Braintree, 
Essex. 


A BELL INSCRIPTION 


Sir,— With regard to a recent letter 
about the inscription on one of the 
three bells of Tudley Church I have 
two facts to state and two suggestions 
to make 

Firstly, the Victoria History of 
Hampshire describes the inscription 
as “apparently unintelligible.” 

Secondly, none of the main refer- 
ence books offers any suggestion—in 
fact few even mention the bells at all; 
and, to my knowledge, there is no 
monograph on the bells of Hampshire, 
such as there are for many counties 

Finally, the suggestions. In olden 
days it was often the habit to inscribe 
ona bell an alphabet, or portion there- 
of, in or out of order. IL suggest that 











WILLIAM OF 


WYKEHAM’S BARN 


AT SWALCLIFFE 


See letter: A Wykehamist Barn 


this has happened in this case; or 
else the inscription was worked by a 
founder who was in possession of a 
few odd types only.—P. W. THompson, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


BERNACLE-GEESE 
51R,—I happened across a print of a 
painting by Peter Scott of bernacle- 
geese. | looked them up in an encyclo- 
pedia and found they were Arctic 
birds which visit Britain in the winter 
and that an ancient fable accounted 
tor their name. I do not know where 
to start looking for the fable and I 
wondered if you could help me. 

I should like to tell you how very 
fine I think your illustrations of birds 
are—they are amazing—and I never 
cease to be grateful for the weekly 
appearance of Country LIFE.— 
Mary R. BalLiize, Torwood Gardens 
Road, Torquay, Devon 

[The story is given at length in 
Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science 
f Language, an oldish book possibly 
»btainable through a second-hand 
bookseller or from a good library. 
According to this fable, which was 
widely believed in the Middle Ages, 
the barnacle- or bernacle-goose was 
hatched from the barnacles adhering 
to hulls of vessels, floating timber, 
etc. It was thus considered to be of 
a fishy nature and could be eater in 
Lent. The feather-like member which 
the barnacle puts out from its shell to 
draw in food was, perhaps, taken for 
the first feather of the coming goose. 
A variation of the fable says it was 
produced from the buds of a species 
of willow, which fell off into the sea 
ind then took flight.—Ep.] 


ORLESTONE OR HAM 

STREET 
S1k,—I always read with the greatest 
pleasure Major Jarvis’s delightful 
Countryman’s Notes. About changes 
f place-names I am sure he will not 
mind my pointing out that he has 
fallen into error in saying that the 
people of Orlestone ‘Woke up one 
morning to find they were living in 
Ham Street.’”’ Ham Street is a dis- 
tinct village, or hamlet, partly in the 
parish of Orlestone and partly in that 
of Warehorne, each of which has 
always had its separate identity. Ham 
Street has no church of its own, 
though it has a chapel, but at one 
time no butcher’s shop, hence the old 
local saying : 

Ham Street 

All prayers 

No meat. 

Though Ham Street still has a 
sheep fair in August, it cannot claim 
to be by any means “one of the largest 
in the South of England.’’?’ Ham 
Street now has a fine county main road 
running through it. : 

Incidentally, Barham, of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, curate of 
Warehorne for a time, about 1810, 
and in the neighbourhood the scenes 
of many of the legends are laid.— 
A. J. Burrows, Ashford, Kent. 

[Several other correspondents have 
kindly given us interesting information 
about Ham Street and Orlestone.—Ep 1 


was 





A WYKEHAMIST BARN 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 
fine medizval tithe barn which is 
not so well known as it deserves to be. 
It is at Swalcliffe in North Oxfordshire 
and was built, it is said, by William 
of Wykeham, in whose family the 
manor house long remained, while the 
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There is therefore no question of the 
heron’s running down the bank into 
the water. 

Though I would not say that it is 
his usual procedure, the heron defin- 
itely does catch fish while on the wing: 
in the one case from the bank, in the 
other during a flight across the lake. 

From the bank, however, the 
heron does not strictly fly, but almost 
‘‘flops’’ down to the water, remains 
on it for an instant as the fish is 
caught, and returns to the bank. In 
both cases there is violent flapping of 
wings and splashing, and it seems that 
the heron keeps himself up in this 
manner while actually catching his 
fish.—C. Hix, Christ Church, Oxford. 

[We publish our correspondent’s 
fuller description of the behaviour of 
his heron with interest, for the bird’s 
procedure was most unusual, if not 
unique.—ED.] 


A LEAD-MINING RELIC 


anlar 4 

S1r,—I send you a photograph record- 
ing the passing of the fine old lead 
smelting mill at Arkengarthdale, York- 
shire. A relic of the C.B. Mines (named 
after Charles Bathurst, lord of the 
manor in the eighteenth century), its 
octagonal shape and position in the 
grassy dale gave it the appearance ofa 
tithe barn. In the huge interior the carts 
and reapers of the farmers looked lost. 





THE PASSING 


OF THE ARKENGARTHDALE LEAD 
SMELTING 


MILL 


See letter: A Lead-mining Relic 


church patronage belongs to New 
College. The barn is built in the local 
stone and is in good preservation. 
The church is also interesting, 
with a Perpendicular chancel screen 
and carved oak pews of the seven- 
teenth century.—M. W., Hereford. 


IN THE WELSH 
MOUNTAINS 
Sirk,—The article Round North Wales 


by Road, which appeared in a recent 
issue, reminded me of past visits to 
the region and of rather an unusual 
photograph which I took on the last 
occasion when I was there. 

The picture shows the outline of 
the summit ridge of the 3,010 ft. high 
mountain Tryfan projected as a 
shadow on the valley below. The 
photograph was taken from the 
Heather Terrace, which traverses the 
south-eastern face of the mountain. 
The triple-crested peak of Tryfan 
familiar and dominant feature 
of the landscape along the first few 
miles of the Holyhead road after leav- 
ing Capel Curig towards the coast.— 
A. W. BuLL, Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


A HERON FISHING 


Sir,—I am sorry if I did not make 
myself clear in the letter which you 
kindly printed in your issue of 
February 11. ‘ 

The bank to which I referred is 
really a stone wall, forming a dam. 
The top is thus level and the edge is 
about 1 ft. vertically above the water 


is a 


At one time the C.B. Mines 
employed 300 men, but the high cost 
of production caused them to close 
down. Anattempt to reopen the mines 
in 1909 proved a failure. The history 
of the Arkengarthdale lead mines 
dates back to the Romans, and the 
present road over Stanig to Barnard 
Castle was used by them for lead trans- 
port.—J. A. CARPENTER, Harrogate. 





A SNOW-BUNTING IN 
EDINBURGH 

Sik,—I recently came to live in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh and during the 
cold spell early in the winter 
put out scraps of food for the birds. 
I was surprised to see among ihe 
sparrows a bird with almost wh te 
head and neck, rather sparrow-lik« in 
other respects, though altogether m: ch 
paler—beak yellow, legs and i et 
black. It was, I judged, just a sh. de 
larger than the sparrows. Can it 
possibly have been a snow-bunti: » 
I entertained the idea that it cc ld 
be an albino sparrow, but the slig! .| 
larger size and yellow bill, I thoug +t, 
made it unlikely. 

We are on the edge of © en 
country and less than two miles f: m 
the Firth of Forth.—F. C., Edinbu. 7h, 

[It is quite possible the bird ~ as 
a snow-bunting, and the yellow b. k, 
combined with black legs and i‘: 
plus the larger size, are correct for jis 
species in winter.—Ep.] 


THE ICHNEUMON FLI. 3 


Sir,—The photograph of the c er- 
pillar surrounded by ichneumor co- 
coons, which accompanied a letter ‘om 
Mr. R. P. Gait, is undoubtedly th ¢ of 
the large white, and Mr. Gait s ates 
that the ichneumon fly lays its eg¢s in 
the living caterpillar. Henri ' »re 
carried out experiments and ca: to 
the conclusion that the particula ch- 
neumon (Apanteles glomeratus) \. xich 
attacks this species lays its eg;s in 
the butterfly’s eggs and not in the 
caterpillars. This, I believe, has been 
disputed. Have any readers seen the 
large white caterpillars actually being 
attacked ? 

It may be of interest that one 
evening last summer, after a hot day, 
during which the large whites had 
been very busy laying eggs on the 
cabbages in my garden. I noticed a 
large number of these small ichneumon 
flies around the cabbages, and saw 
several crawling cver the batches of 
eggs. 

By means of a magnifying glass 
I saw them applying their ovipositors 
to the eggs, which certainly indicates 
that the eggs themselves are attacked, 
but which does not preclude the 
possibility of the flies also attacking 
the caterpillars.—S. BEAuFoy, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 


“PROGRESS AT 
GOODINGS ” 


Six,—Your agricultural readers must 
have been puzzled by the mixture for 
a four-year ley mentioned in Progress 
at Goodings (March 3). Unfortun- 
ately, by a typist’s error, a line was 
omitted. The list should have read as 
follows: 12 1b. perennial, 6 Ib. Italian, 
5 Ib. broad red clover, 2 lb. Alsike and 
white clover, 2 lb. late-flowering red 
clover, 3 lb. trefoil and 4 Ib. cocksfoot. 
—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
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THE SHADOW OF TRYFAN ON THE VALLEY BELOV 
See letter: In the Welsh Mountains 
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TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


=VER LOSE 

\N 

PORTUNITY TO 

E ANYTHING 

AUTIFUL. 

“AUTY IS 

D'S 

\ND WRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 
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FURNITURE 


Queen Anne Walnut Settee, Cavyvedand gilt 
covered im old gold silk Chippendale Mirror 
velvet, 4’ 9” wide. 3° 2” wide. 
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JOHN BELL.{ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


irusual pair of 18th Century Mahogany 

‘ceses each measuring 3 feet 4 inches wide, 

t 10 inches high and 12 inches deep. 
£150 pair. 


COTLAND 


. BRIDGE STREET, 


\ 3090 ABERDEEN 
AT 
» SAUCHIEHALL STREET, A Set of 22 Geo. Ill Silver Plates by 
glas 0647 GLASGOW Paul Storr, London, 1797. They may 


be sold separately at £35 each. 


e address ; “Antiques, Aberdeen ” Diameter 10 inches. 
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JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese THorks of Art 


Porcelain Bowl decorated in brilliant Famille Rose enamels 
Diameter 104 inches, height 44 inches. 


Ch’ien-lung Period, 1736—1795. Price £25. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 
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Let us never forget that the cultivation 


of the earth is the most important labour 


of man. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 1782-1852. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are the largest makers of Comoptete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 











“Four Oaks” 
DAL Sprayers 


MEDAL 


FOR WINTER AND SPRING SPRAYING 
“FOUR Te ee OAKS” me 


‘ Marvel 


Gold Medal Od 2! SPRAYER ‘ j \. 


| KNAPSACK SPRAYER , 
Coo hee MD aa tee wel | 4 









y An Ideal Sprayer 
INDISPENSABLE 
JN EVERY GARDEN 











junction wit 
bucket or tank. 
ill draw water from 
a pond or stream. 
Gives continuous 
spray- The very latest 
and farthe best hand 
sprayer ever offered. 
Carriage paid 41/6 

MARVEL JUNR. 

for Ladies 35/6 


' “ 5 , 
i 


any 


Tassel (Gap- of Knapsack Will d : , 
per, for use Sprayer for ill do any spraying 
ict Econ Garden _use- uf required in a garden 
Sulphur, or 3 Gallons. . or greenhouse, and 
1; ae 114 { % can be used in con- 
Aver oO Sul- 7 ‘ . 


Copper- 
No. 102 
124/- 
Tinned 


Pee. 
ene 





a 
Brass Ball Valves, Brass Pump, all —- 





working arts outside Container. | Complete as Illustrated with 10ft- of suction hose 
ut without bucket. 
“Four Oaks” Sprayers are made in numerous types to suit every possible requirement. 


Complete Catalogues of “Four Oaks”’ Spraying machines, including Knapsack Sprayers. 
Pneumatic Sprayers and all types of Sprayers for all purposes, also Syringes, sent on 
receiptof Id. stamp by Sole Manufacturers. The**Four Oaks" Spraying Machine Co. 
The Spraying Specialists, Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, Near Birmingham. 


COPYRIGHT 


Telegrams Telephone 


“ Sprayers Four Oaks” 305 Four Oaks 








All machines carriage \2 Goods despatched 


paid. as soon as possible. 
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FARMING NOTES 





DOING AWAY WITH OUR 


HAMPERING HEDGES 


UR fondness for hedges and 
the inconvenient lay-out of 
our buildings were the two 
criticisms that an American 
farmer makes after spending 

a month on a rushed tour of England 
and Scotland. He is full of praise for 
what we have achieved in food output. 
The yields we get are a good deal 
higher than those claimed in the best 
farming districts of the States. But 
he does feel that we are labouring 
under severe handicaps because of our 
hedges and because of our buildings. 
The hedges impressed him because 
of the amount of hedging work he saw 
being done. It seemed to him an 
appalling waste of labour to put a man 
on to trimming a hedge or cutting 
and laying an overgrown one. “‘Why 
not put in a bulldozer and get rid of 
the hedges altogether?’’ he asked. If 
we are to keep up the present pace of 
arable production for many years to 
come we certainly ought to get rid of 
many miles of hedges which are merely 
an encumbrance between arable fields. 
The big field gives a straight run for 
the tractor and saves a lot of time in 
turning. It is always reckoned that 
about 10 per cent. of a field is wasted 
for cropping by reason of the surround- 
ing hedge. If it is only a small field 
of three or four acres then the per- 
centage wasted must be much higher. 
Hedges also provide harbour for 
sparrows and rats, which take their 
toll of our crops. 


* * * 


REMINDED this American that 
I the great majority of our fields 
before the war were grass fields de- 
voted to grazing stock. Hedges had 
their use. They provided shelter in the 
winter from winds and in the summer 
from the midday sun. Stock like some 
shelter and shade to go to occasionally. 
All the same I am sure he is right in 
pointing this out as one of the handi- 
caps to really efficient, economical 
farming in these days of tractors. We 
are told that the construction of air- 
fields is nearly complete, so there 
should be some bulldozers to spare in 
the next few months. They could be 
well employed on farms, uprooting 
and pushing out the hedges and banks. 
But this is a matter that must be left 
to the individual landowner and 
farmer. Not all want to see their 
hedges go. They look forward to 
the time when they will have more 
vrazing stock and the hedges will 
perform their function again. 


* * * 


OST of our farm buildings and 
M much of our equipment is out- 
of-date. There can be no two opinions 
about that. Inconvenience of lay-out 
wastes time and spells drudgery. The 
farmer with a convenient set of build- 
ings generally gets and keeps good men 
because they have the right conditions 
for efficient work. A good man gets 
exasperated when he can see that 
much of his time is wasted because 
his work has not been properly planned 
and he has not the right setting to 
make the most of his day. Inconveni- 
ent buildings and poor cottages with- 
out modern amenities make it difficult 
for a farmer to keep a good team of 
workers. He gets into slovenly ways 
himself too. This is certainly true on 
the dairying side where the production 
of clean milk is greatly helped when 
everything is convenient and_ ship- 
shape. 

x * * 


WISH we could make a start now 
on the re-conditioning of our farm 
buildings. The owner-occupier and 
the tenant-farmer have some money 


to spare for this kind of improver ent 
if they could get the labour and 
material for the work. The landovy ‘er. 
dependent on rents which have not 
gone up, may not be able to fac: th 
bill so well. Still, lam sure that r any 
would take the opportunity to ir vest 
in better buildings and equipme t if 
they could get the work done. ne 
landowner who has eight farms old 
me the other evening that he ha: had 
to realise foreign securities amou ‘ing 
to £10,000 and he would like t: put 
at least half of this sum int: th 
improvement of his farms. He oes 
not feel like buying additional (and 
at the present time when pric ar 


so high. Even if it is not pract a 


ble 


to get the work done immedi tely, 
could not the Chancellor of th Ex 
chequer allow landowners and fa mers 
to set aside part of their p esent 
incomes for such work to be ds ne in 
the post-war years when there «ill be 
plenty of labour available and nor 
building material? This is cc ainly 
an opportunity to make provis. n for 
the re-equipment of our farm: in a 
way that will ensure more econ \mical 


working and a more efficient agri- 


culture in the future. 
* * * 


HILE our meat production h 


ere 


has gone down, particularly in 
good quality beef and mutton, Ameri 


can production has been steac 
increasing. The total output 

the United States in 1943 
put at 23,000,000,000 Ib. agai 
21,000,000,000 Ib. in 1942. ° 
increase was mainly in pork. * 
United States pushed ahead with 
ambitious programme of hog-breed 
and fattening to use up maize < 
other grains. This may have b 
over-done. 


lily 
for 
is 
nst 
The 
The 
al 
ing 
ind 
een 


I hear that wheat is now 


being imported from Canada, whicl 


is unusual. The fact remains that 
civilian consumption of meat in 


th 
the 


United States was 131 Ib. last year 


as against 137 Ib. in 1942 and 126 


lb 


average for 1935-39. So the America! 


consumer is now getting more m 
than before the war, whereas 
Britain we are warned by the l% 


eal 
iW 


0( 


Minister that it may not be possibl 


to maintain the present ration 


butchers’ meat, which works out at 


no more than 52 lb. a year. | m 
just add a comparison between 
consumption in the States and he 
The American consumer is tak 


ust 
egs 
ort 

Ing 


349 eggs a year against our 3!) ors 
in shell and an unknown quantity !! 


dried form. 
x * * 


NDER the presidency © 

George Courthope the Ro 
Agricultural Society is inviting ot 
agricultural bodies who have p' "pa 
post-war policies to come together 
a discussion to find as much <ene 
agreement as possible. Thisis ust 
move. It is many months sint th 


Sil 
va 
her 
re 
for 
ral 
tu 


est 


reports were issued. No dou! © the) 
are all put away carefully som: vher' 


but there is a danger that ll 
thought that went to make tl 
be wasted unless they can be | ou 
together and presented as th vit 
of the industry asa whole, Th Ke 
Agricultural Society does not 
in politics. It is bound by its 1a! 
to refrain from such activities DU 
is a proper function of the Sc “ty 
discuss policy proposals withot ak 
sides on Party issues. With = ™ 


he 
Th 


n will 


ght 
Ww 


va 


eddl 


tel 
tit 
ink 


ut 


talk about education, social aes 
and a national health serv dl 
cussion on agricultural po! he 


been pushed into the backg ad 


hope that the move which t. Rey! 


Agricultural Society is mal 
stir the dust. CINCINNA! 'S 


va 





re 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


}R SALTY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO PUBLIC FUNDS 


WNERS of real property, heraldic device which they never 
painfully aware though they dreamt of claiming as having any 





d are of the burdens on it, may _ significance to themselves. 

k be surprised to learn, from 

t figures which have just been THE MENTMORE FARM 

BF iss that the Estate Duties so far AUCTION 

vEint present financial year aggregate HE long-awaited date and place 
t B ¢s7 0,000, an increase in the current of the impending auction of 
if Byes f £3,539,000. These figures 14 of the farms on the Earl of Rose- 
eB rey the serious inroads that are bery’s Mentmore estate can be 
dB bei made into the very substance announced. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
dB ot tes, and they go a long way to and Rutley will bring the properties 
¢ Bexp n the frequency and insistence under the hammer, at Leighton 
t Bof« ors of houses and land on behalf Buzzard on Tuesday, April 4. Twelve 
r utors and legatees. of the holdings, ranging from 120 to 
S over 400 acres, are compactly placed 


d W & DAMAGE PAYMENTS in and near Cheddington, and two 
c A )THER tremendous demand on others, also partaking of Aylesbury 











le \ property-owners, owners not Vale attributes, are more towards the 
y, Bonl’ of premises but of chattels, isthe Buckingham side of the district. 
- B lev, respect of war damage. Essen- Nearly 800 acres of the outlying 
's BE tial this is not quite the same in its agricultural portion of the late Mr. 
it Pulti ate effect as ordinary taxation, Frank Reddaway’s Winmarleigh 
n & for is in the nature of an insurance’ estate, nine miles from Lancaster, 
« B pre: ium, and, looking to the prompti- will be submitted, by the same agents, 
re B tud:. and what may almost be called on March 30 at Preston. There are 
ly B the ‘iberality, of the payments to nine farms, of from 55 to 145 acres, 
wt § sufi ers from enemy action, not many all with good houses and buildings and 
a B peo; '¢ are heard to complain about in high cultivation. 
al B the evy. Unquestionably it does fall Widmerpool Hall and approxi- 
i- B with severity on some owners, whose mately 3,000 acres, a few miles from 
neome from property may have Nottingham, have been privately sold 
virt lv disappeared for the time as a whole, by a vendor who bought 
heiug, and who have perhaps noalter- _—_ the estate 18 years ago. The foregoing 
ce fp at reserves from which to supply sale was effected by Messrs. Walker, Life on the farm front to-day is full of urgent activity. With unabated energy the 
in the sums demanded for the levy. Walton and Hanson, who have sold, oo, “ ee ee Bani ge nee. 
+ the War Damage Act was passed, in anauction at Newark, ( hurch Farm, Serterd ‘Boilers that have served them so well. Many of the original boilers 
ly and nerally welcomed by the public, Flawborough, 291 acres, for £12,740. made over 21 years ago are still giving active service on the Farm Front. 


in l941,andastatementoftheamount — Besides a drainage rate, the outgoings 


is preccived by the Exchequer is avail- on this holding include £95 for tithe y T 8) 
st BE able. The receipts so far this year are and land tax. andl P [ 
ne vtated = to. show an increase — of bd 


he & *2./39,000 on the previous year, but GIFTS TO THE NATIONAL 


GRANTHAM LINCS. : 








nf! delicit of £899,000 is seen in the a 

ny g hevenuc under this head up to the INCE September, 1939, presenta- 
ad pond of February. No dissection of the tions to the National [rust have 
en & Accounts enables even an approximate aggregated 34,12 pee and the 
yf figure to be ascertained of the aggre- 45 properties include 16 historic 


ch | gate contributions in the form of the houses. These remarkable figures are 
he | levy. The moment has not come for NOW for the first time published. 






he | “ny disclosure of the expenditure so There is no need to name the indi- = 
arf fat sanctioned in relation to war- vidual properties; many of them have By Appointment 
th damaged property. Of course that been the subject cf notes in COUNTRY tg 
em xpenditure is largely to meet claims LIFE as the occasion arose 1n the last — 
at P Concerning what may be comprehen- four and a half years. 

inf ‘ively called chattels. Whether it be KENTISH FARM PRICES 


od & for the adjustment of claims regarding eee : : 
be | "eal property or the contents of hee dy farms have pride of 
yf premises is immaterial in one way, place among the week's rela- 
inasmuch as the vast majority of tively few transactions anywhere at 


«frecipients of war damage yayments disclosed prices. The list from Messrs. ’ opular range of 
: feel that they have got far bss. than Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch ANSOMES" popule 8 

re, Ap they uld have got but for the Act. and Sens Ashford Office is headed by Lawn Mowers has held a 
ny | Lhey do not forget the anxiety with Saynden Farm, Staplehurst, which 


its introduction was awaited, they sold by auction for Group Captain 


a - eg sers for more than a century. 
ith negligible exceptions, the H. 1. Hanmer, b.F.c. This holding of foremost place with u Y 


— ts are ready enough to testify 213 acres has a modernised heuse, five As the Board of Trade order prohibiting the manu- 
t appreciation of the spirit in cottages, hop-oasts, and buildings, 
t Raion Teena Eve ced Sate Shs bs madel shed tos the facture of hand-operated Lawn Mowers is still in 
Sit BB bist members of the War Damage machine-milking of 32 cows. Elec: 
yal ion have administered the tricity is laid cn to all parts of the somes regret their inability to suppl 
her & -\ farm, and everything is in the satis- force, Ransom 8 Y PPIy 
re factory condition that tenure for over 


OWN LAND RENTS these machines at the present time. They convey 


40 years by the vendor’s family might 


ral A ‘ease of £20,000 up to the suggest. Saynden is a good example : \ ial h ith at 
mn Hf pee ? rer ssage to all potential purchasers WI re 
ful LY of February is a small but of a mixed farm of the best Mid-Kent this messag P P 6 
est ‘em in the record of trans- type, containing as it does 10 acres of regret. and invoke their indulgence until the day 
hey Bo Crown lands, which have apple orchards, the produce of which 
ore, eS i aggregate sum of £980,000 — realised £1,339 in 1942, and £1,324 comes when victory has been won and Peace 
the year, and the final total is last year, plenty of arable and pasture, 
will y expected to be satisfac- and four hop gardens. Experts from er d 
t * a, ae “Page e more restored. 
ght sidering the tremendous East Malling Research Station have one 
ewe with which the administra- — often visited Saynden, and on their 
va Crown property have had certificate that no trace of verticillium 
y 


idlefe I wilt disease was found, the Ministry RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 












rter of Agriculture gave authority last 

t it , (ORIAL BEARINGS year for the supply of hop plants from ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 

rt ‘ 1 small boon in regard to the farm. Mr. Burrows dealt with the 

ink 4 tion is worth mentioning. property in two lots, the first being DIRECTORATE: 

ucl RS suty and the duty on armor- — the farm proper of 195 acres, and the 

rity | s will cease at the end of | second lot 18 acres of well-grown oak, J. H. W. Pawlyn 

dis it year. The proceeds of | chestnut and other underwood. The (Chairman) 

hae been comparatively trifling land itself on the small lot fetched 

1. years, but both have been £220, but the buyer has to pay an caacslaniatindtied —— - SN 

ova ae ‘- ot a disproportionate additional £790 for the timber. A Vv. W. Bone H. Deck \ N 

wil , of annoyance, ridiculous separate valuaticn had also been made L. C. Horsle (XS 
q is of infringement of the Act of the timber on the farm. siecle WS 
4 worried: some possessors of a ARBITER. Tn 
- 
Hs 
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Foreword by Ira C. Eaker, Lt.-General 
Commanding U.S. Army Eighth Air 


Force 


SKY 4 AYS 
T 
BERLIN 


by MA¥OR JOHN M. REDDING 
and MA¥OR HAROLD I. LEYSHON 


A full-bodied running narrative that 
clothes with flesh and blood the bare 
bones of the operational reports turned 
in by the crews of the Eighth Air Force 
during the first winter in action. With 
21 illustrations 8/6 





SOVIET WAR 
STORIES 


MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 
WANDA WASSILEWSKA 
BORIS GORBATOV 
KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 
F. PANFEROV 


+ >t Ot 


A collection of war stories by well- 
known Soviet writers Subjects range 
from one end of the front to the other 
and cover events on both sides of the 
line 9/6 





FOUR 
SOVIET WAR 
PLAYS 


*% ALEXANDER KORNEICHUK 
* LEONID LEONOV 
*% KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


Sunday Mercury : “‘ One feels that they 
are shrewd and just pictures, not over- 
drawn even when it comes to depicting 
the brutality of the enemy ” 


New HUTCHINSON Novels 





Author of “‘ Paying Pests” 


Mabel 


BARNES-GRUNDY 


MARY ANN AND JANE 
This brilliant new novel brings us into 
intimate and delightful contact with the 
romantic and delicate charm of a quiet 
Cheshire village in Victorian days 10/6 





Author of “I Spy” 


SIMON STONE 
KNIGHT MISSING 
Simon Stone’s new detective story is 
well above the average, and all those 
readers who followed Brian Conway’s 
previous adventures must certainly no 
miss this one 8/6 





Stories of The Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union 
ALEXEI TOLSTOY 
MY COUNTRY 
A collection of articles and stories which 
relate extraordinary exploits by guer- 
rillas, civilians and Red Army men in 
the temporarily occupied regions of 
Russia 7/6 





A novel of the post-war world 


SHAW DESMOND 


BLACK DAWN 
The Star : “ Satirical levity and start- 
ling prophecy keep everything lively 
and readable”’ Public Opinion : “* SHaw 
DESMOND shows once again that he is 
a novelist with a vivid imagination” 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. ( Publishers) Ltd. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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DAY TO 
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DAY IN 


THE DESERT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ANY books which concern 
themselves with the ma- 
jestic sweep of historic 
movements are so en- 

thralled by the general spectacle that 
the particular components are over- 
looked. But a desert sand-storm, 
obliterating the sun, is but the friction 
of grit on grit; and occasionally there 
is a writer who realises the importance 
and interest of these multitudinous 
and minute conflicts. 

Such a writer is Driver Robert 
John Crawford, of the R.A.S.C., who 


“play-acting and humour that saved 
us from going mad.’’ For example: 
“Men invited other men to dinner 
with great ceremony. Dinner con- 
sisted of a bottle of whisky or some 
bottles of beer unearthed from the 
surround of a nearby dugout, some 
tinned fruit from a similar source, laid 
on a newspaper or blanket, on the 
floor. We all sat round cross-legged 
and ate our dinner amidst much 
banter. Invitations were carried out 
with style and dignity, the host visit- 
ing his would-be guests in their dug- 
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I WAS AN EIGHTH ARMY SOLDIER 
Narrated by Driver Robert John Crawford, R.A.S.C., to 
Major John Dalgleish 
(Gollancz, 4s. €d.) 
MAD GRANDEUR. By Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty 
(Constable, 10s.) 
AAMAAAMAAAAMAAMMAMAMMANMMM2WM21 awn 


has written I Was an Eighth Army 
Soldier (Gollancz, 4s. 6d.). Or perhaps 
the writer is Major John Dalgleish of 
the R.A.S.C., for the book is described 
as narrated to Major Dalgleish by 
Driver Crawford. 


IMPORTANT BOOK 

I hold it to be an important book 
because it insists on sticking to small 
particulars. Here you will find little 
of the broad strategy of the desert 
war, but you will learn how men lived, 
and sometimes died, in the midst of 
novel testing conditions that de- 
manded an infinity of resource and 
ingenious improvisation. 

In civil life, Driver Crawford was 
a lorry driver. He experienced the 
evacuation of Dunkirk, and in 
1941 went with the Ist Armoured 
Division to El Adem. He served in 
the desert for just six months. When 
the Eighth Army forced into 
retreat by Rommel in June, 1942, 
he was blown up by a bomb that 
killed nine men. He is now soldiering 
in England, marked as unfit for service 
overseas. 

One of the first jobs Driver 
Crawford did in the desert casts a 
sharp light on the question of petrol. 
His column had to carry 70,000 gallons 
to a dump. “‘The sun was merciless, 
and our loads were floating about the 
lorry, bursting open tin after tin of 
priceless petrol, so badly needed in the 
forward areas.’’ When they reached 
the dump, “the 70,000 gallons had 
reduced to 30,000 gallons, 
through the desert journey. Much to 
our surprise, we were told this was a 
good effort.’’ 

Petrol was one thing, but all 
sorts of things had to be handled by 
the R.A.S.C. Take food alone. ‘‘ There 
must have been fifty or sixty different 


was 


been 


items. We were then feeding 
British, African native and Indian 
native troops. Some of the more 


curious foods I remember were fish 
snook, yams (sweet potatoes to us), 
Kola nuts, simsim oil, dhall, coriander, 
attu, and ghyaggery. We had even 
macaroni for Italian prisoners of war.”’ 

For five months Driver Crawford 
was part of the garrison of Tobruk, 
and he has much to say of what the 
men did to overcome the tedium of 
their lives. There was all sorts of 


outs and ceremoniously requesting 
their presence at, say, 7.30 p.m.”’ 

But the eating was not easy. 
Flies saw to that. ‘‘Flies produced 
more casualties than the Germans. 
It is impossible to describe, without 
suspicion of exaggeration, how thickly 
they used to surround us. Most of us 
ate a meal with a handkerchief or 
piece of paper in one hand and our 
food in the other. While we tried to 
get the food to our mouths free from 
flies, we waved the other hand about 
wildly; even so we ate many hun- 
dreds of flies. They settled on food 
like a cloud. They could clean 
jam and butter from a slice of bread 
much quicker than we could eat it. 

Some men actually lost their 
reason because of flies.’’ 

Almost as bad as the flies was the 
sand, if the wind was stirring. ‘‘ Every 
mess-tin had, at the very least, a 
quarter of an inch of sand at the 
bottom of it when the remnants were 
poured away. I watched the 
cook prepare a rice pudding one day. 
By the time it had firmed up and was 
ready for eating there was a layer of 
sand on the top at least a quarter of 
an inch thick. I saw the cook 
stir the sand swiftly into the pudding!”’ 
Another effect of the sand was that, 
as there was virtually no water for 
washing, the particles entered the 
pores of the skin, causing boils and 
eczema. The water-ration was a pint 
a day for all purposes. 


IMPROVISATIONS 

There were wonderful feats of 
improvisation. Everything had to be 
used for something. “In Tobruk part 
of a consignment of 2,000 gallons of 
Yorkshire relish which was unfit for 
human consumption was used to thin 
out camouflage paint. Several tons 
of useless Italian flour was used to 
make a paste to stick sand on dugouts 
and pillboxes, to make them harmon- 
ise with the local surroundings.”’ 

The men’s spirits, Driver Craw- 
ford says, depended enormously on 
letters from home. If one man, for 
example, received news that his wife 
was unfaithful and spread the story 
abroad, it could cause wide unhappi- 
ness. “‘The importance of this problem 
is probably not realised higher up in 
the army. Sometimes the news 
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Coming Shortly 


The Ark 
By PHYLLIS KELWAY 
Illustrated with 33 half-tone plate . 


A wholly delightful ar i 
most beautifully illustrate | 
volume about a small-holdir z 





in a lovely part of tl» 
country. 18/- ne 
| Barleycomb 


Billy 
By WILFRID THORLE’ 


With many illustrations from dro 
ings by Ernest H. Thomas 
The charm, simplicity add 
whimsical humour of Wilf: d 
Thorley’s new volume of | 
children’s verses cannot {il 


to appeal to every child. 
716 rot 


Wild Life in 
Autopsia 


By CECIL HUNT 
Illustrated by Kerr. 


Hilarious and good- 


humoured satire by a 
national humorist and 
novelist. 7/6 net 
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When, off parade, 


he tries to write 
His billets - doux 
in ill-lit camps, 
He thinks of hom 
and HER by night 
All lighted up 


by 


LAMPS (. 


The British Thomson-HoustonC /td. 
4021 Crown House, Aldwych, W.< 
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ik out to officers and they were 
to understand why a company 
one to pieces almost overnight 
it any apparent reason.”’ 

here is an agreeable picture of 
ansient smile of spring softening 
rd face of the desert. There were 
t sweeps of purple stocks, tiny 
yids, red and yellow ranunculus 
nall blue irises. The marigolds 
| great belts of golden carpet, 
ing for miles at times. The 
were like giant fields of blue- 
and made us all completely 
ick.”’ 

yr the innumerable sidelights 
ften unrecorded facets of war 

Crawford’s book is to be sin- 
commended. 


RACY NOVEL 
r. Oliver St. John Gogarty’s 
Mad Grandeur (Constable, 10s.) 
le of Ireland in the days immedi- 
ollowing the French Revolution, 
iys when to England’s other 
ies in the distressful country 
was added the fear of French 
igs. Any stranger in the country 
t time must be prepared to give 
ict account of himself to the 
h army of occupation. Spies 
watched for and feared as much 
y were in the England of 1940. 
\nd so when a French nobleman 
lady, fleeing from danger in 


ce, were smuggled by an Irish 


wner into the country, all sorts 
iplications were bound to follow, 


these make the framework upon 


. this novel is constructed. It is 
d and workmanlike framework, 
everything together within 
boundary of a_ well-conceived 
’ but the incidentals are the 
: of the book. 

these incidentals are designed to 
rate the dissolution of the loyal- 


that held landlords and peasantry 
ther. 


We are shown how the 
of the times was too much for 
and how a typical landlord of 


better sort finally decided that 
the be 


st thing he could do for Ireland 


to leave it for good. 

Dr. Gogarty’s writing is as racy 
jack Yeats’s painting, as deeply 
regnated with stirring picturesque 
round detail against a sombre 
tual background. 


shirk 


He does not 
the issue of the immense social 
between landlord and peasant. 


The Irish he calls ‘the most oppressed 


na 
ina 


“| . 
inside 


ith 


legraded race in  Europe.’’ 
the huts would be a large 
of pallid-eyed children—often 

lever-flushed cheeks—and a 
sow which had to be sheltered, 
er and her progeny the sub- 
of the family depended.”’ 


‘1CH AND POOR 
ives us faithfully this poverty 
i\dation on the one hand, and 
her the spendthrift reckless 
he possessing class. Cock- 
:aming, horse-racing, duelling 
liculous points of “honour,”’ 
their unquestioned wit, 
d wealth to the creation and 
nee of a life essentially 
id bone-selfish, they are 
rus here as large as life 

life’s varied colours. 
any equipoise at all was 
| between two such classes 
he miracles of men’s adjust- 
he tricky business of living. 
were points of contact, a 
ling for vague idealisations 
id and the people, all helping 
enough momentum to carry 
m uneasily forward for a time. 
rash was inevitable when the 
randeur”’ on one side and the 


COUNTRY LIFE 
shameful oppression on the other had 
reached a certain point. 

Here then we see it happen in a 
particular instance which may be 
taken as a symbol of a general historic 
movement. The author’s writing is 
always equal to the task he gives 
himself, and sometimes it is very good 
indeed. Whether he is describing the 
gentle melancholy beauty of the Irish 
landscape, or the wild macabre scene 
in a Dublin gaol “the night before 
Jerry was stretched,’’ or a highway- 
man’s hold-up, or a horse-race, prize- 
fight or duel, he makes us see the thing 
he has in mind and participate in his 
own imaginative experience. Few 
recent novels have been so consist- 
ently lively in detail and so historically 
enlightening in general tendency. 
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BOOK OF BIRDS 


LTHOUGH birds figure largely 
in Mr. Hendy’s pages the “‘ other 
tolk,” folk varying from a Mendip 
woodman to the adders of Exmoor, 
are by no means overlooked and help 
considerably to convey the beauty 
and atmosphere of the lovely county of 
Somerset—in Somerset Birds and Some 
Other Folk, by E. W. Hendy (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.). But 
birds, little birds and bigger ones, 
birds of the garden and birds of the 
moor, are what especially delight the 
author, and every keen ornithologist 
will share that delight as he reads the 
chapters devoted to them. An Exmoor 
Garden and Its Birds is particularly 
full of interest, for in it we are told 
how the writer and his wife planned 
their house and garden, and watched 
“a stony wilderness of ploughed 
field’’ undergo an amazing transform- 
ation. 

The house rose gradually, stone 
by stone, and the garden took shape, 
that garden which was soon to become 
a sanctuary of bird life. Now when 
breakfast is spread on bird-table and 
lawn “‘a swarm of small hungry people 
descends to feed. Blue and great tits 
squabble with each other on the table, 
but the coal- and marsh-tits snatch a 
crumb and depart to devour it in 
solitude; greenfinches plop down 
solidly upon the board and feed 
purposefully, quarrelling sometimes 
among themselves but not heeding 
the other guests; chaffinches are more 
volatile: some hiss at and bully an 
intruder: others allow themselves to 
be ejected even by smaller birds. The 
pied wagtail flutters down from the 
roof to the table like a shuttlecock, 
jigetting his tail up and down as he 
pecks; but his visits are short: he 
prefers the green table-cloth of the 
lawn. Robins arrive with nerves all 
on edge; they bounce up and down 
like small red and brown rubber balls 
and bolt their beakfuls. But 
robins do not stay long; they prefer 
to return later when the rush is over 
and they can breakfast in peace. 
Sparrows have no manners: they 
thrust and shove and elbow their way 
through the crowd and no one, not 
even the gawky, rather stupid-looking 
song-thrush, can turn them off.”’ 

From birds common, from birds 
unusual and even rare, Mr. Hendy 
gains much of interest, his observa- 
tions and experiments being both 
charmingly and lucidly set forth. By 
means of coloured rings he marked 
many of his garden friends, being thus 
able to identify each one with ease 
and certainty and thus learn their 
individual histories. His marked birds 
provided sad testimony to the short 
life of the average small bird, though 
occasional individuals, the lucky ones, 
lived for some years, for instance the 
hen chaffinch whose companionship 
Mr. Hendy enjoyed for seven years. 
But for details of his observations and 
experiments, also for descriptions of 
Exmoor under summer rain and winter 
snow, in the delicate loveliness of 
spring and in the gorgeousness of its 
autumn splendour, we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. _F. P. 
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Tractors for the great task ot 
reconstruction—tractors which 
will level the earth not for the 
needs of a nation at war but of 
a nation with time for recreation. 
The time will come—and Sunleys, 
the leaders and specialists in 
this work, will be ready. 
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Proprietors: Landing Grounds Corroration (G.B.) Ltd 
24, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 2477 


WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Northampton 4200 (10 Lines) 


SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS 





























Ov APPOINTMENT 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
by constant research 
and infinite experiment has 
maintained world-leadership 
for forty years in 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
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(Above) A Travella topcoat in off-white 
tweed, collared and buttoned in crimson, 
hangs straight from shoulder to hem 


(Right) Jaeger’s camel and wool coat (left) 
has two pleats and a half-belt at the back 
and a double-breasted fastening. Travella’s 
line-checked tweed in tones of stone, plum 
and green is faced with Lincoln green and 
cut with a swing at the back 









HIS summer your topcoat has discarded 
the all-the-way-round belt and buttons 
down the front. Sometimes it is double- 
breasted like an_ officer’s, sometimes 

single-breasted. Either way it is fitted closely to 
a snug waistline, and more often than not has a 
half-belt inlet at the back and two large pockets 
in front. The other type of coat hangs straight 
like the old-time swagger. Some have a vent at 
the back and a two-way collar that can be worn 
buttoned up to the chin or open, and are quite 
tubular. Others are faced with a panel of a con- 
trasting colour that streams down each front and 
then they usually have a flare at the back that 
gives a swing to the hemline, Buttons are con- 
spicuous, as they are about the only trimming 
allowed, and stand out like beacons, as they are 
venerally made from one of the war-time plastics 
that look like gold. They are twisted into knots 
rr bows, beaten so that they look like antique 
coins, or moulded like a meringue. Others are 
made from discs of the coat material or from the 
facing and rimmed in gold. 

Black and navy are leading colours for town 
coats, and camel of course. A faint grey-blue is 
becoming and fits in with many colour schemes. 
\lso, the colour has remarkable staying powers as 
regards soiling and stands up to the climate well. 
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LOPCOAT 
STYLES 


The same goes for off-white which is shown in many collections. \\ ort! 


shows a charming old gold tweed coat over a tweed frock, both { cted 


to the waistline by seaming—the coat with wide high revers, a ¢s ‘ing 
to the hemline, and immense pockets. Another tweed coat cut on si «ila; 
lines has a matching cardigan jacket and short-sleeved tweed dress _ vit! 
a swathed kid belt. Strawberry ice pink is shown here among the ty ced 
and several iris blues. Jackets to suits are long and mould the * irso 
Some have a vent in the centre back. The reed-like slimness ¢ thi 
skirts is accented by the largish hats shown with them and the {ong 
jackets. rae 

The blouse receives more attention than ever, as it Is the *reat 
rejuvenator of tired wardrobes and, at four coupons, possible for most 
budgets. Blouses are outstandingly good in all the model collec ions 
full of originality and colour, and almost all of them high-necked, fo that 
open-necked look is going. Worth shows a stunning series of shirts with 
the tailor-mades. A fresh-looking blue and white striped cottor shirt 
has a deep shoulder-yoke at the back ending ina fold of the m ‘erial 
a couple of inches or so in depth, It ties under the chin in a nea’ bow 
Another, in an azure blue and white fine rayon, has a wide str pe o| 
blue set against a narrow one of white with the white massed on a yoke 
that is deep in front and non-existent at the back. his fastens unde; 
the chin with a placket of white cords and tassels, and is worn with a 
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thin black felt cap with brim, soft pink and black wings 


for trimming. The tucked shirt is in pink crepe. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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iReIFibvuat CLOTnes... 


This 
of hand-woven outfits. 


Jumper Suit is an example from our collection 
It is in black and grey with 


a touch of cherry. Hip size: 38 ins. 


Model Gowns .. . (14 coupons) 193 gns 


Ist floor. 


Each garment has its individual colour 


scheme and any size can be made to order. 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


SLOane 3440 
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Built to the Daimler tradition, the Daimler Armoured Scout Car is 
designed for men who deserve the best that engineering skill can produce. 


aimler 


GOES to War 
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